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FORWARD 

The Pattern of Healthful Livrng Project 
was a curriculum, deve'lopment effort funded by 
the Texas Commission on Alcoholism, The guides 
were written,* subjected to" two pilotings and 
carefully evaluated for content , ^^xjnade approp- 
riatness, and pupil effectiveness. 

Because ^his is a values based curriculum 
attempt;ing to effect attitude and behaviora^l 
cha'ng^ in pupils regarding decisions important 
to youth, the Pattern of Healthful Living staff 
does not necommerfd' the use of these guides • 
without the requisite teacher. pr^para ti on. % 
Affective teaching skills and a tti tudes ,a re 
'Imperative if the results the project obtained 
from piloting can be expected from others whfa 
use the material . 

The staff recommends these maferials not 
be used daily,, but rather spaced to cover a • 
semester of time. Materials are available for 
grades kindergarten through twelve. 
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The focusiag goal of a value-based curri- 
culum is the development in children of a positive 
self-i^mage. Th'is will set the pattern for utili- 
zatvon of decision makfng .processes which are 
tiecessary in a democr^ti c soci ety . If this ,i s 
kept in mind'e^nd teachers 'aVe properly trained, 

4 

we wiVl have taken one further step-in humanizing 
educati on/ ' ^ * , 



5l\irley E. Rose, Ed.O 
Project Coordinator •<> 
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PREFACE 



RATIONALE 

^Harris County Department of .Education cdncept- 
ualize<i "Patterns of .Healthful Livi^ng" curricu- 
lum design und^r the following premises: 

1*. Belief in the supreme wopth and 
individuality o^f each pupil- 

* . \« ' 

2. Belief that each person should 
be aided by educational institu- 
tions in attaching his potential 

* as a human being* v 

3. * Belief that each person .sho^uld i)e 
' aided by educational i ns ti tu ti orrs 

for effective participation in a «• 

democratic society. 

' ' .' 

4. Belief that .each /person can be- 
come the person he wants to be 
and function more effectively 

in a^free society if he is helped 
to develop a personal rational 
' ^' value system- 
* 

5- Belief that one of the important J 
^, functions of a school in a free y 
society, is to help^ pupils dewey^v 
and clarify a personal beljje-f 
system . ^ ^. ""^ ' 

6. Belief /in a value-based education 
program as th6 effective means of • 
, assist/ng pupils into becoming a 

"ratid'nal • thinking," "self- ^ 
actualizing" individual. 



GOALS 

The following bro'ad goals were identified in 
OjTder to facilitate the ultimate aim of the 
prograin dps oiLtlined in the proposal tp the 
Texas Commission on Alcoholism: "The VlJt4'mate 
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aim will be to have an ongoing program which 
can be offered to organizations throughout the 
state, a program which produces indiividuals 
with .the ability to make responsible judgments 
on their lifestyle." 

The program attempted the following: 

1. A'ss^ist^pupils in the development of 
a more positive sel f -corTcept which 
helps individuals achieve a more 
rewarding, enriched l-ife- 

' 2. Assist pupils in the development 
of rational thinking processes 
• necessary to^,.«f f ect i ve functioning 
in a f ree^ SQci ety . 




3. Assist in the developrn^t and .re- 
finement of inter and intra personal 
skills necessary for individual and « 
group effectiveness.' 

4. Assist in helping the chi'ld under- 
starnd the values of the society 

in which he lives .and participate 
effectively in that society. 

5. Assist in development of a personal 
and societal value system, which 
involves: . 

A. Under^s^t^anding how a value system- 
evolves?.- 

Appreciation o4 value systems op- 
j|Aj|^lti-( 



erating.Jn a mil ti -ethni c society 



-C. Experiences examination of values 
' both personal and societal. 



Experiences in Resolution of value 
conflict and valtie clarification 
both personal yidXsoci etal . 

Development of a ^e\nse of responsi- 
bility toward the u^e of alcohol/ 
drugs in an alcohol/(^rug u$ing 
society. " ^ 
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INTRODUCTION 

•i * 

"Getting It All Together" is designed to serve as a 
guide to help, tfie individual teacher get started in* 
leading students^ to cl ari fy val ues and make their own 
decisions. This group of 1 essons , shoul cf^i n no way be 
thought of, therefor^, as an end in itself. Once the 
teacher begins to use value clarification techniquy^s, 
possibilities will become appa>"ent on ever^yXhand. 
Possible sources for lessons include the daily news- 
paper , thoCight provoking photographs and illustrations 
classroom incidents* songs, sayings, and stories/ 

Th,e teacher's attitude and t^he classroom climate are 
the main elements leading to ^the success or failure of 
this or any values. and tharaoffiffer educa'tion course. 
.The teacher qualities that are seen as being of most 
relevancear^: ^ 

a. Acceptance of 'students as Individuals capable 
of making intelligent personal choices^ 

b. Abi 1 i ty t-^' accept student's ideas as worthy. 

c. Ability. to <:ommuni ca'te with students in a 
warpi, opien non-^reaTtCTfng way. ^ - 

The teacher's attitudes and st^ills ^re the critical 
factors in usiag a values curriculum. 

Carolyn Lamb* *n 

13 , 
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GETTING IT ALL TOGETHER . ' 



LEVEL VI 

LESSON 1 A PERSONAL COAT OF ARMS 



(This lesson is built gn a suggestion made by 
Sidney B. Simon in Social Educati on , December, 



Purpose : 

To help the student Jknow himself as a unique 
individual with values and beliefs specifically 
his own. 



Focus : 
Val ues 

Prerequi si tes : 
None 

Teaching Time : 



Termi nal Objecti ve : 

Each student will demoiistrate awareness of 
values' he possesses by Teaming orally the 
values exemplified by hi§\ coat of arms. 



1971 . ) 



Two fifty minute periods 




> 



Enabi i ng Objecti ves : 

1. Each student will explore his accomplish- 
ments, desires and values by creating his 
own personal coat of arms. 

2. Each student will decide on an appropriate' 
motto for his-life and values. 



/ 



Learn ing Experiences : 

1. The teacher can briefly discuss the 
historical significance of shields and 
coats* 0 f arms , explaining that the^ 
revealed much about the val^ies of a 
particular person or family. ' 

2. Explain that this exercise is designed 
to heTf) us learn-more about some of 
Our valj^es anS beliefs. We will make 
our bwa personal coat o^f arms refiresent- 
ing^values and beliefs each of us have. 

3. Tell students they are no( to be con- 
cerned- witK artistic results, and that 
stick f'igures are perfectly acceptable. 

4. In the six sections: ' 

A. Section .1 

Draw a picture representing 
the one thing you do tiest. 

Section 2 

• Draw a picture to' represent 
the subject in school you 
1 i ke best* , ' 

C . Secti on -3 ■ , ' 

Draw a picture to represent 

the subject you like least. ' . 
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D. Section 4 

Draw a picture to represent 
' the one thing you would most 
like to change about yourself. 

t . Section 5 

Draw a pictu-r^e to show what 
you would do if you had only 
oae year left to live*and 
could do'whatever you likexJ. 

F. Section 6 



Write four words you would 
like to have said about you 
behind your*back. (These 
are to be^ four adjectives - 
not a sentence . ) 

5. Have students color their coats of arijjs and 
^ cut them out. Each will g)ue his on'a piece 

of ' constructi on paper. » 

6. Student will use a piece of paper cut from' 
the bottom of the mimeographed shield sheet 
to make a banner to glue 'diagonally across 
the coat of arms- On. the banner student 
will write a motto that he believes best 
sums up his life and^'VcrUies at this time. 
^Student will affix banne>^ wi th* a drop 

of glue at each end so it aan be freely 
lifted in the middle to.giwe a better 
view of pictures drawn on vhe shield.) 

7. ?ach student, will show h\^lcQ&^r^ to 
a partner, explaining each picture an^the 
meaning his motto holds. 

8. Collect coats of arms. (Students may 
write their names on the back.) 

9- Teacher displays each coat of arms on 
a bulletin board or wall and students. 
' will, at their leisure, view and com- 

pare the products. 
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Materials ; . 

\/ Mimeooraphed shield outlines 
<; 1 sheet of construction paper for each student 
Crayons 

Glue' , ^ 
Scissors \ 



Eval uati on : 

Each student will be able to publicly affirm 
what he believes and values by orally explaining 
his personal coat of arms to a partner. 



Note to Teacher : 

Number 4a - 4f of "Learning Experiences" can 
be varied as the teacher des'i res' or ^is suits 
his/her purpose. 

Interest will be greatly enhanced if the 
teac'her activel-y participates in the activi- 
ties, including sharing and displaying his 
^oat of arms. 



Any student at^any time in any lesson, should 
be allowed, to ''pass'^ if he objects to sharing 
' / a product, his feelings or his thoughts with 
others • 

The teacher may want to take time with this 
introductory lesson ifto give an explanation of 
a "value," The definition could be displayed 
in the classroom for later reference. 

*A "value" is a bel4§,f^ attitude^ activity, 
or feeling that satisfies the criteria of: 

1) Hav-ing been , freely chosen-^ . 

2) Having been chosen from among 
al ternati ves 

3) Having been chosen after due- 
reM ecti on 
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4) Having been prized and cherished 

5) Having'^ been publicly affirmed 

6) Having been incorporated into actual 
behavior 

7) Having been repeated in one's life 

If a teacher wishes to help children develop 
clearer values he must help children: 

1) Make free choices whenever possible 

2) Search for alternatives in choice-, 
maki ng si tuati ons 

3) Weigh the consequences of each 
available alternative 

4) Consider what they prize and cherish 
-5) Affirm the^things they value 

6) Do something atout their choices, 
a ad 

7) Consider and s.trengthen patterns 
in their ^ives 

* Values and Teaching . Raths, Harmfn and Simon 
Charles E- Merrill Company, 1966. p. 47 
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LEV El VI 

LESSON 2 - WHO ARE YOU? 



(This lesson is built around a strategy s'uggested 
in Values Clarification ; Simon^ Howe, Ki pschenbaum ; 
Hart Publishing Company, Inc., New York, 1972,) 



Purpose : 

To help the stu-dent know himself ^as a unique 
individual with values and rol es speci f i cal ly 
his own. 



Fo^cus : 
Roles 

Prerequi si te : 
Lesson 1 



Teaching Time : 



f 



One fifty minute period v 

Terminal Objective : ^ 

Each student will be able to evaluate himself 
and express who he'is in* terms of the various 
roles assumed and project this evaluation into 
the.future, ^ ^ 

Enabli^ig Objectives : ^ 

The student will resoond verbally^or in 
writing to the question, "Who Are .You?" 
with an identifying role label. 
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2. The student will list in, rank -prefer, the 
ter^ role labels he has used itp identify 
hinlself, beginning with- ^theMone he cbn- 
^iders-HWSt importa^nt. ' ' 

3. ike stilaent will- -l^dentify "assigned"- 
and "freely chosen" roles by analyzing 
his list and placing each in the approp- 

* >iate c1)lumn. 

4. The student will identify "satisfactory" 
and "unsatisfactory" roles by an addi- 

^tional analysis of his list, placing' 
. each role in the appropriate columns 

5. Studenfs ^ii^}Y^As members of a large' 
group, compose a general statement, 
summari zing 1 earni ng from columns of 
role listings* 



Learn ing Experiences :- 

1. Three volunteers are asked to leave the 
' room. Tell other studen*ts to simply^ 
listen and observe as you call students 
back one at a time. "^-^ 



2. The first volunteer is called into the 
room and the te'acher asks, "Who are you? 

3. When the student answers, the teacher 
asks again. "Whp are you?" (Or,/ "And 
in addition, wh(i are you?" or 7Vho - 
else are you?")- . / 

4. The p^rocess 4s. continued unt^l*the 
uestion has-been asked ten^tfm^s* 
If a s^:adent is nQt. able yto responds 

after teacher re^p^ats questions a 
^ number of times, say, "T|(ank you. ^ ' 
You may sit down.") / ^ . 

5* Call. in the next student and repeat 
the process. / 

6. ^ Call in the^hird studen-t and repeat 
the process. 

, ■■22- . 
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?• .Ask each student in class to write his 
own ten answers to the '"Who are you?" 
question. (If some students are not \ 
* able to express themselves in writing * 
perhaps they can dictate therr responses 
to a partner who can write them for the 
stude*nt. 

8. Ask each student to review his ten 
answers, listing in order from most 
important role to least important role. 
The tea^cher should make jier own list as' 
the class is worki"ng. i 

9. When the students have all finished, 
call for five or six volunteers to 
read their lists of j clenti fyi ng re- 
sponses aloud. 

To. Point out that this exercise calls ^ - 

\ attent/ion to the many "hats" we wear 
\ in lifWthat is, roles we have freely 
chosenror hav^e been assigned by others. 
(The teacher can use change af voice 
and actually show putting on and taking 
off hats as a teacher goes through many 
, roles during a 'typical day.) 

11. Have each student fold a piece of note- 
boo'k paper in such a Way that when' it is 
unfolded four columns have been created. 

12. Af the top of the columns have students 
label each as follows: - 

1 - Freely Chosen Roles 

2 - Assigned Roles 
. ^ J - Satisfactory Roles 

4 r Unsatisfactory Roles 
Draw these coliJmns on' the blackboard. 



, / 
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13- Te(\l_j5tudents to place each of his ten 
previously listed rjoles in either column 
one or column two, as he thinks would 
properly classify each. 

The teacher can xise his tfwn list and 
classify the roles, usin^ the columns, 
on the blackboard. 'This will serve as 
an Example, as well as'; to clarify ^the 
process for students, 

14. Tell students tor^lassify the ten listed 
roTes once more/ in. either colurpn three 
or column four. ' . 

15. When students have^l compl eted the four 
columns, ask how many had more roles in 
column one than two. In column two than 
one? . ^ > ' ^ * 

16. Ask students how many had more roles 
listed under column three than column 
four. In four than three? 



Materials : 

Notebook paper and pencil or pen 



. Evaluation : 

1. Have students complete an "I learned..." 
statement, either verbally or in writing 
expressing what the columns say about 
him as an ilrd-i vi dual . Example: "I 
learned that most of my roles have been 
assigned to jne, but I am still satisfied 
with them," 

(At sixth* grade^ level , the majority are 
satisfied with th^r roles, even though 
the .majority they Tist will probably be 
" assigned. ) 
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you^think you will likely fe6l 
t way in five years.?" "Why c^r 

1 



1. Ask, "Do 

this '^ame way in five years 
I ' why not?" • 



Teacher's Note 



Rather than having students use their own 
notebook paper, this lesson could be<2har\ded 
to them as a worksheet beginning with 
"Learning Experience" #7 through #16. 
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LEVEL VI 



LESSON 3 - WHAT AM I ? 

(This lesson is built around a strategy suggested 
in Social Education , December, 1973, written by 
Myra Sadk^r,. David Sadker and Si-dney Simon.) 



Purpose : 

To help the ►student know him,self as^'a unique 
•individual with values and roles specifically 
his own. ^ 



Focus : 
Roles 

Teaching Time : * 

Possibly twQ, fifty minute periods 
Terminal Objective : 

Each student will affirm or deny the Existence 
of stereotypes for "Boy" - "Girl" through 
creation and analysis of sex rol e^ col 1 ages . 

Enabling Objectives : , " 

K Working individually, students will ^ - 
produce* col lages entitled "What It Means 
to Me_to be a Boy/GirK" 

2. Students' wi 1 1 compare collages, expressing 
^.observations of similarities and differences 
'between boys' andgirls', '\ 
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3. Students will write-a gfenera.l statement 
revealing learnings^ gained fronf'^thei , 
making and comparison of collages. 



Learning Experiences : ^ ^. 

1. Students will use magazines to create 

a collage consisting of wx)rds, pictures, 
etc. (Photographs may also be used.)* 

2. The collage will be given the title, 
"What It Means to Me to be a Boy/Girl." 

3. Set up desks in a s^ta^gered double circle 
Have students write a list of values 
revealed by. their collage. ^ 

4. Allow a few minutes for students to 
walk around; -the class clockwise, looking 
at each collage with its accompanying 
list of values. 



5. Lead ^ discussion asking 
A' 

a girl? How? 



Could^ you tell if a particular 
colla'ge belonged to 'a boy or to 



B. Did there seem to be any overlap 
reflected in the collages of the 
two sexes? (Did boys and girls 
have. some of the same things on 
thei.r collages?) 

C. What are some privileges that" 
tradi t-ional ly. accompany the rofe 
of boy/gi rl ? ^ ' 

D. Wfvat are some penalties and/or 
social pressures that tradition- 
ally accompany boy/girl roles? 
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Oo you think it is good for a 
person to feel free to express 
himsel^f i rf' acti vi ti es that he 
enjoys' regardless of its 
traditionally being consider 
a boy's activity or a girVs 
activity? (Should a boy take 
:><.JXor^dikir\g if he is interested? 
SKtfu-ld a girl tak^e shoj^?) 

Is our society beginninSg to^^^- 
perience a weakening ofi sex 
role stereotyping? /Can you cite 
examples? 




a girl lt(r""^t 
things Visually , 
boy activities 
boy to do "girl 
do you think 



Is it easier for 
away" with doing 
considered to be 
th$n it is for a 
activities? Why 
that? 



Hateri al s : 

Old magazi nes 
• Glue 
Scissors 

Manilla art paper, 
butcher paper 



construction paper or 



Evaluatign : 

' / 

Student will be able to express in written 
form what he has learned about sex roles through 
completion of the sentence, "I ^earned that..." 
(If studenits are not able to express themselves 
as well in writing this could be done orally as 
a class. ) 




*Note to Teacher :' 

1- *In order 'to facilitate this activity, 

students should bring selected magazine 
pictures with them to class* 

If students do not have access to maga- 
zines a^home> allow one class period for 
crea^Mng the collages in class with maga- 
zines collected by the members of the 
class • 

2- See Lesson 17 for suggestions of wa^l^ to 
collect magazine's. 

S.-iKfe^tudent^ may be Interested in creating 
a bul >etifl-.board with their collages 
similar to the one on the-4iext page. 
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WHAT IT MEANS TO ME TO BE 
(EXAMPLE) 




■'^ f. 



-BOY 
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LEVEL Vr 

LESSON '4 - "TERRY TAKES A RIDE " 

(this lesson makes use of a filmstrip and cassette, 
"Terry Takes a Ride," produced as a part of Values 
in Action , Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc."] 

Purpose : / 

To help students learn to make responsible, 
4e-cisions while exploring the value concepts 
of truthfulness and dependability.. / 

/ 



Focus : V 

Truthful rrfess ; depend abi 1 ity 



Prerequi si tes : 

None ^ y 

y 

Terminal Objective : 

Students, as a. class group, will decide how 
Terry should solve his problem using a structured 
decision making process. The group will explain 
how it .reached its decision. 



Enabling Objectives : 

1. Studerrt's will enter into a discussion of 
the rilmstrip, defining Terry's problem 
andvceaching a decision as to how. he 
could best solve his problem. 
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2. Students will verbally demonstrate an 
ability to identify the step by step 
decision making process they used. 



Learni n-g Experiences : 

T\ Show th-^ filmstrip, "Terry Takes a Ride 

2. Say, "Terry has gotten himself into 
quite-a spot! Just/what would you say' 
his problem is, exa(^tly?" 

3. Write responses on the blackboard in- 
corporating and clafrifying ide^S until 
the class has obtailned a precise defini 
tion of the problenj. 

4. Ask students "How [many solutions to 
Terry's problem carJi we list?" (List 
these on the blackbo^ird as they are ' 
suggested. Write the suggestions in 
column form so #5 below can be added 
directly across from the solutions,) 

5. Have "^udents MjggBSt possible outcomes 
or consequejw:j^ of each suggested way 
of soj^i^irig tne'y{)rablem. 

y^. Say, "Now tha-t we have considered the 
possible effects of each, which de- 
cision do you think would be the best?" 
(Have students vote oiT^each suggested 
decision.). 

7.'* Explain there are two more sfeps,T)Ut 
you only used four because you are 
•dealing with a hypothetical si^tu^fPfon; 
Ask, "Do you think this is the best 
decision? Why or why not?" "Are you - 
happy with this decision?" 

\ 
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Materi al s : 



Filmstrip and cassette "Terry Takes A Ride 



Evaluati on : 

Have student^ identify the step by step process 
they followed to reach the decision. (These 
steps could be permanently posted in the class- 
room as an aide to future decision making.) 

A . Def i ne the, pr obi em 

B. List possible alternative solutions 
C^^*TList possHble consequences of each 



sol u ti on . 



Make final decision 





/ 
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LEVEL VI 



LESSON 5 - "IT'S ALL YOUR FAULT " 

(This lesson makes use of a filmstrip and record, 
"It's All Your Fault," produced as part of Values 
In Action . Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, Inc.) 



Purpose : 

To allow students practice in decision making, 
while investigating the concepts of truthfulness, 
loyalty and responsibility* 



• Focus : ^ 

Decision making; responsibility 



Prerequisites : 



The decision making process as presented in 
Lesson 5, 



Termi nal Objecti ve : . N 



Each student will publicly affirm hjw the boys 
should solve their problem after considering 
alternative solutionWand the probable con- 
-sequences of each* 




^nabling Objectives : 

li Students will verbally recall the ste^s 
in the decision making process* 
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Students will', ijr written form, defirle the 
problem presented by the filmstrip and list 
alternative .solutions. i 



Students will, 
consequences 
decide How be; 



in written form, consider 
f each solution listed and 
t to solve ^the problem: 



Students will Center into a class discussion 
comparing alternative solutions, consequences 
and final decisions. / > f ^ 



Students will 
sider best by 



affirm the 
voti ng . 



deci sion tf^^y .cftn 



Learning Experiences : 

1- 'Introduce the filmstrip by telling students 
that they -are once again to view a filmstrip 
whose ending they will supply. Tell them 
they wiT/1 be asked to make a declsionr in- 
dicating how' the problem presented can best 
be solyed. ^ 

2. SfTow.the filmstrip, "It's All Your Fault." 

3. Call for a volunteer to help the class 
remember the first step in the decision 
making process. Write his suggestion on 
the b-lackboard and ask if all agree. 
Continue the questioning until all four 
steps in the decision making process have 
been listed. 

4. Ask students to use notebook paper and pen 
or pencil to write the problem presented 
in the films^trip story. 

5. Ask students, to list all the ways'they can 
think of that the boys* problem could be 
solve-d. ' , V ^ 
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6. Ask students to decide and list what miglit 
be the outcome of each solution that has 
been offjered. 

7. Call for a volunteer to read aloud the 
problem as he has defined it. Have two 

or three more students read their statement 
of the problem. 

8. Call for and list on the blackbojfrd as many 
different solutions as students "wrote on 
their papers: 

9. Have class discuss the possible results^or 
outcomes of each .suggested solution. 

10. Have each student go ta.^he blackboard and 
and put his first name>*beside the solution 
he Considers best. 



Mate^^i^als : 

Filmstrip and .record, i*It*s All Your Fault" 
Filmstrip projector 
Record player 



V 

' Eval uati on 

1. Number 10 of the Learnina. Experience 
will serve as the evaluation. 

2. Ask the following questions: - 

A. Does anyone want to ch'ange his/her 
vote? What caus'ed you to change*? 
(Allow stude^its to ^o to the board 
^,and make the ch-ange.') ^ ^ 
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.'B. D'o most of-you feel good about your 
decis-ion? Do you think it was the 
b€St. decision? 

■C. Would you be happy with the decision 
if you had been one of the boy^ in the 
film?. 



'• " 4-*- \: 
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LkVEL VI 








. LESSON 6 - ON AND OFF THE COURT*. 








^ Purpose : 






« 


To help students learn to make resplonsible 
decisions while exploring fhe value concepts 
of honesty and loyalty. ^ 








Focus: 

1 


• 






Honesty^ loyalty ' 


- • 






Prerequisi tes : 








None ^ , , ' 

o 

Termi nal Objecti ve : 

Studen.ts, as a class group, will decide how; 
the boys should solve their problem through 
use of a four step deci si on. maki ng process, 
identifying alternatives and cons.idering 
consequences of each suggested alternative. 
. The group will explain how it reached its 
deci si on . • 

Enabling Objectives: 


« 

t 

V 






1. 'S^tudents will enter into a discussion 
of the filmstrip, defining the boys* 
* problem and reaching a decision as to 
how they could >est solve the problem* 


» 

t 




•f 4 


/» • 


t 

; • * 
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2. ' Students will 



J 

verbal!)*!, demonstrate an 
ability to idfentify the step by step 
decision making process they used. 



Learning Activities : 

1. . Show the filmstrip, "On and Off the Co^rt 

^. Ask for a volunteer'to define the 
problem presented by the filmstrip. 

3. Write the.problem on the blackboard 
after a precise statement has been 
obtained. 

4. Ask students, "Do you remember the 
*second step iai our decisionmaking 
procesTs?" Write step 2 on the 
chalWboard, andjist suggestions 
offened by students. 

5. ,Have students suggest poss-ible out- 

comes or consequences of each 
.suggested way of solving the problem. 

6. Allow^ any further discussion that is 
forth*coming. 

7. Ask» "Have you ever been involved in 
^a similar situation? What did you. 

decide to do? Did your decision turn 
out to be a good one?" ' * 

,8. Have the class vote for the decision 
each considers to be the best, either 
b^y a show of hands or initialing their 
choice on the board. 



Materials. ; 

Filmstrip and cassette "On and Off the Court" 
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Evaluation: 



Students will be able to demonstrate the^ 
ability to use a decision making pfoo-ess 
in Solving a problem. They will b^e able 
to identify and list the steps followed' 
to reach a decisi.on; 



Teacher's Note : 

This lesson may be used as reinforcement 
for^ Lessons 4 and 5, to replace one of * 
those lessons or it can be completely 
omitted. If used to replace Lesson 4, 
be sure to present the steps of the 
decision making process as outlined in 
that lesson. 
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LEVEL' VI • ' - ' 

_ L.ES.SON 7 - "A NEW LIFE BEYOND "' 

(This. lesson is based dn an adaptation of a 
suggestion found in Values Clarification .) 

^ , t 

Purpose : 

To allow practice in deci s i on, maki ng as a part 
of a small group. 

Focus : 

Skill, decision makihg; well-being. 



* T>ermi nal Objecti ve : 

Each student will be able to reach a decision 
as part of a small group, deciding which six 
of ten people will be allowed to leave a pol- 
luted Earth for life on a new distant planet. 
Each will analyze the group's decision. 



Enabling Objectives : 

1. Working individually*, slu(ferrts will 
decide which six. of ten individuals 

. will Be sent to begin >ife on a new 
plsknet. Combi ni ng .to form small 
groups, students will reach a consen 
sus on which six of ten individuals 
will be sent to begin life or a new^ 
planet. 

2. Each group will. present its 1i?t 
orally to the class, and comparison 
of lists will be made. 



it 



r 



3. Students will, in written form, analyze 
thejr own personal group behavior* 



Learning Experiences : 

1. Explain to students that they are to 
direct their thi^nking to a possible time 
in the future when our environment has 
become so polluted and our resources 

so depleted that Man^must seek new en- 
vironments. In fact', imagine conditions 
have become so impossible that now only 
half an hour is left to decide .which six 
people are to be sent to alnew planet on 
the one remaining six-man ^pace ship. 

2. Continue by saying that each student has 
been contacted to serve as 'a member of the 
committee to choose those who will go. 

The number has at thiS\j)oint been narrowed 
to ten people, and the committee must make 
the final choice of who is to go and 
make a* new start somewhere "beyond." 

Each leaves his home and starts across the 
city to this final committee, meeting, and 
•as he travels, he begins-t^t) consider the* 
ten prospective candidateis for a new life 
on another planet. Just which six will 
be the b/est? 

' 3. Post or distribute copies of a list of the 
ten persons to be considered. Read list 
aloud and clarify any words students may 
not understand. 

(1) Policewoman with gun (they 
cannot be separated) « 

(2) Olympic athlete; all sports 

, Cf^ale) — — ~ 

(3) Black militant; second year 
medical student (mal-^) 
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(4) A 16-year-6ld girl of questionable 
I-Q-, a high school drop out; 

. pregnant* 

(5) Protestant minister; 54 years old 
(male) 

(6) College student (female) 

(7) Scientist; ^cannot have children 
(female) ^ ^ " ^ 

(8) Famous historian - authOF;-t42 
years Qld (male) 

(9) Hoi lywood starlet; singer; 
dancer (female) 

(10) A 35 year old mechanic; known to 
be a confirmed raci st- (male) 

Direct students to silently make fndividual 
choices, being very careful to <:onsider the 
.consequences of each choice and list the 
six who they think should make the trip. 
(The trip across town takes ten minutes, 
so that must be their time limit for making 
Choi ces . ) 

Call time aft^r ten minutes, (call time 
earlier if all seem to have completed task) 
and divide the. class into groups of six Or 
seven who then sit together. ' 

Re-emphasize the urgency of the committee^s 
choice, since not making a choice will mean 
that those now remaining w.ill fight it out 
for places on the space ship and a new 
start may be jeopardized. 

Give five and one minute warnings^ and then 
stop the groups after exactly ten minutes. 

-4laAA^^ac h gr oup sh a re its selections a nd 

discuss. 
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Materials: 



Mimeographed sheets listing the ten people to 
be considered for the space trip, - - 

Mimeographed sheets of evaluative questions. 
(Optional ) , 



Evaluation : 

Ask students to now try to disregard the content 
of the activity and examine the decision process 
used and the values implications,. Ask that the 
following list of questions be answered indivi- 
dually in writing. (This should be mimeographed 
to pass out to each student.) 

Read the questions aloud with s^tudents. 

How well did you listen to others 
in your group? 

Did you allow yourself to be talked 
into changing your mtnd even though 
you really didn't want to change? 

Were you so stubborn that the group 
could' not reach a decision? 

Did'you feel^at you had the right 
answer? v. 

What values do you hold that guided 
your own selections? 

Gd over the Questions with students and discuss 
their responses if time permits. 
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CANDIDATES FOR SPACESHIP 



1. . Policewoman with gun (they cannot 
be separated) 



2. Olympic athlete: all sports (female) 



3. Black militant; second year medical 
student (male) 



4. A 16-year-old girl of questionable I.Q., 
a high school dropout; pregnant 



5. Protestant minister; 54-years-old 
(male) 



6. College student (female) 

7. Scientist; cannot have children 
(female) ^ 



8. Famous historian-author; 42-years-old 
(male) 



9. Hollywood starlet; singer; dancer 
(female) 



10. A 35-year-old mechanic; known to be 
a confirmed racist (male) 
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LEVEL VI 



LESSON 8 > THE SOURCE OF FIRST PREJUDICES 

(This lesson is built around a suggestion made in 
"American Concepts" A course developed by Goose 
Creek Independent School District, Baytown, Texas,) 



Purpose : 

To help students acquire the ability to objectively 
review personal values and prejudices and determine 
their sources. 



Focus : 

Enlightenment, wealth*, prejudice 



Prerequisi te : 

Class discussion techniques, role playing 
techniques 



Terminal Objective : 

Each student will be able to eval uate- persona V 
prejudices in view of facts and make a commit- 
ment regarding.,;pre.judices. 



Enabling Objectives : "-^^^ ;: 




U Students will* as members of a large group, 
explore the concept of prejudice, reaching 
a class consensus as to a correct jdefini tion 
of the term. 
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2, Students will seek to determine the source 
of their earliest or first prejudices 
through class discussion- 

3. Students will evaluate some of their family- 
oriented prejudices, using Consumer 's 
Guide magazine as an objective evaluative 
tool , 

4, Students will, through class discussion, 
define and cite examples of different kinds 
of prejudice, 

5. Students will participate in a role playing 
experience through which different kinds *of 

.prejudice will be 'explored, 

- N 

Learning Expef i ences : 

1. Begin the discussion by asking, "What is 
prejudice?" (Prejudice is forming an 
opinion or accepting some position re- 
gardless of facts , ) 

2. Ask, "Where do we get our first prejudices?" 
(The family, since It provides our first 
glimpse of life, most often also gives us 
our first prejudices.) ^ 

3. "What brand of television is best ?" 
*See Teacher's Note 

4. "What make of automobile is - best ?"' '(It 

is also interesting to ask this about what 
brand of toothpaste each family uses, or 
kind of hamburger establishment each family 
thi nks i s best. ) ' 

5. Read related facts from Consumer * s Guide > 

6. Ask for show of hands of those whose 
prejudice for each product does not agree 
with the more objective opinion of Consumer ' s 
Guide. 
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7. Ask, "Are there different kinds of prejudice?" 
Write responses on the blackboard* 

Social (Are your friends the best ? ) 

Cultural {Blacks are different from 
whites and whites are better?) 

Sexual (Boys will be boys vs* Girls 
shpuld be little ladiesl) 

Educational (Special education stu- 
dents are not as valuable as honor 
society students . ) 

Religious (I*m Catholic, I/m better 
than you 1 ) 

8. Divide class into groups of four or five* 

9* Assign one kind of ^prejudice to each group 
of four or five students. Ask students to 
create a role playing situation to present 
to the class, showing the assigned kind of 
prejudice- (Use the prejudices listed 
above or substitute as you wish.) 

10. Have students present episodes to the/ 
class, and allow class to decide which 
kind of prejudice is being portrayed. 

11. Play the song, "You Have To Be Carefully 
Taught" from.Sou^' P acific . (Optional) 

Materi al s : ^ 

Copy of current issue of Consumer' s Gui de . 

Cassette Tape: "You Have To Be Carefully Taught" 
, from South Paci f i c . (Optional) 

Cassette player- 

"Prejudice" form 
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Evaluation : 

Complete "Prejudice" form and conduct discussion 
with those who want to share their evaluations. 



^Teacher ' s Note : ' , 

Many alternatives to. tel evi s i on , automobiles, etc. 
could be used a-nd alternatives to Consumer's Gufcfe 
such 'as Automobile Quarterly could be utilized. 



ERIC 
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"PREJUDICE*' 



"I discovered I had a prejudice concerning: 



"I kept my prejudice even when facts wer6 presented 
Yes •' No ^ 



"Iplan to do the following about my .prejudi ce,s . " 

1 . ' ■ ^ ■_ 

•2. - . - 



"I will probably do noth'i ng --about my prejudices.". 

Yes ■ . * •. ~ No 



LEVEL VI 1 , • ■ , ' • 

LESSON 9 - "WHY CAN'T YOU BE LIKE THE BOY NEXT DOOR? 



Purpos'e : . * • * ^ ' - \ 

To lead students to respect fights,* roles, arjd 
values of each" fami ly rtiember. 



Focus : 

* Love; ' respect; friendship 



Terminal Objective : . * . 

•E.ach student will be abla to state what he 
thinks he would dOiS^if he were in Do^nnie's 
.Situation after maki'ng- a decision and listing 
values related to the decision. 



Enabling* Dbje^ctives : 

v 1. ' Each student will define "conflict of Values." 

2. Each .student wi>l enter into a-^class dis- 
" ^ cussion* of the normalcy of conflict Within 
any group.* ' ,\ 

3/ €ach, student will read the- story, "Why Can't 
*Yau Be Like Mike?" and will list jn columns, 
vaiues'at conflict between Donnie and his, 
mother ^nd father. . 

4. Each S'tudent will individually brainstorm^ ' 
.solutions to the- conf l.iot. \ ^ 
.f • 

5u. Each student will work as a member of a 

;SmalT group to compare alternative solut;^ions 
and tb-determihe probable* consequences of 
each.** / , 
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6.^ Each student, work'irfg a,s a.; small group mem- 
ber wi'l 1 decldevon/ith^ three most likely* ' 
solutions and plafce them in rank order, _ 



LearhTng Experiences : , 

1'. Ask for a student to define the'word 
' "cp'nflict." *3ee Teacher's Note- 

2. Asll, "What would I-mean if I say that you 

and I have a conflict of values?" (Ask 
^ for an example. ) 

3J Ask -students , "Do you think that conf 1 i c t 
is very common in our lives? Can you ima- 
gine a worid, a home, a group of friends in 
which there is no conflict? Is a certain 
amount of conflict normal then?" 

4. Talk about somfe conflicts they have known. 
Example: Mother is concerned about, her 
boy's health, and wants him tD "bundle up" 
at a ball game. The boy, is conjcerned 
about his Image. as a "with it" tough guy. 

5. Continu'fe, "Is a conflict settled when people 
just give in to keep the peace or 'can it 
grow more, seri ous?" 

6. Instruct students to read the mimeographed 
stor^^ silently and try to pick out the 
values that are at conflict between Donnie, 
his m.other, and his father. 

7. ' On a piece of notebook paper have students' 

make three columns^ Visting cohflicting/ 
values of'Donnie, his 'father, and his ( 
mother . . ' . ' - 

: ' • \ 

DQNNIE'S VALUES 

FATHER'S VALUES 

MOTHER'S VALUES, 
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8. Have students go into grouf)s of three or 
four and brainstorm all the solutions they 
can think of to the conflict, deciding the 
probable consequences oT'-each alternative* 
(Allow five minutes.) Emphasize that they 
must be specific when 1 tsti ng> al ternati ves . 

9, Each group will decide which three solu- 
tions would be best and rank order thes.e 
sol utions • 

10. Have each group list its solutions on the 
board. 



Material s : 

Nptebook ptaper 
Penci 1 or pen 
^Mimeographed story, "Why Can't You Be Like Mike? 



Evaluation : 

The class as a whole will vote to decide which 
solution 4hey would rank as first, second, and 
third. When this has been done ask the c^lass 
to name a few values which are probably im- 
portant to the class in view of the solutions 
chosen. 



*Teacher's Note: 

1. You may want to review the definition of 
"Value," also. A definition has be6n in- 
cluded as pai;*t of Lesson #1. 

2. You can take this opportunity to bring out 
the fact that we never really know what we 
would do in an emotional situation, ^ind the 
rea'son we have lessons involving problems 

. such as this is so we can practice thinking 
about alternatives and consequences. Then, 
when the real -time comes, we will perhaps 
have better skills ^to handle the problem. - 
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^'WHY CAN'T YOU BE'LIKE MIKE?" 

» !r 

It is a typical Sunday dinner at the- Goodman 
house. ^ An five members- of the family are pre- 
sent including Cathy, 17, Diane, 16^ and Donnie,/' 
13. The family has been to morning worship ser- 
vices at their church, and all are looking fo»*ward 
to', a quiet Sunday afternp-on- Somehow, though, 
things never seem to turn-^ut quite that way for 
\he 6oodman*s. 

On this particular day it is Mr, Goodman who 
breaks the pea^ce by asking' Donnie, "Why is it' 
that you aren't going;.out for the baseball team 

"Oh, I thought Td like to be free 
to spend time at Grandaddy's farm 
this summer, and if I'm on a team 
that means I'm tied down until the 
middle of July- Besides, I've 
played every year since I was seven, 
and I onl^ played then because you 
wanted me to. " 

r 
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this year?" 



DONNIE: 



MR. GOODMAN-; 




MRS. GOODMAN 



DONNIEj 



MR. GOODMAN 



■ "I never made you play, besides 
you could be better than anyone 
else if you would just "Show a little 
drive and enthusiasm. Just look at 
Mike next door. Now there's a boy 
a father could be proud ofT He 
pitched h^is team to the league 
championship last year, and you 
never hear him saying anything 
ai)out (quitting: He's a real boy/^ 

"Sj/eaking of Mike, why don't you 
^/ver run ardund with him and his 
friends? They all come from really' 
good families." 

"I tried that, but I didn't like 
the way they're always talking. big 
and picking on other kids. They • 
think' they ' re so tought I'd rather 
just be by myself, I guess.," 

"But, Donnie, that's no attitude 
to have. Do you want people to 
think you don't know ^how to make 
friends? What will they think of 



So 
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us if you don't have any friends? 
You^ve got to learn to be more 
aggressive and. outgoing vto makevi.t 
in this world. Come on now, you 
sign up for another year and Pll 
get you that glove I showed you in 
Oglebee's store windowl Whadaya 
say?" 

MRS. GOODMAN: ' "Pknow, I'll , call M^ike's mother 

and see if Mike can spend the night 
next weekend.. You've got to be 
more in^t6rested ijn making friendsl" 

DONNIE: I • 
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LEVEL VI 



LESSON 10 - "A, QUIET EVENING AT HOME " 

(This lesson was written using an anecdote takeyi 
from Group Guidance , property of Harris County 
Department of Education.) 



Purpose : 

,To help student acquire ability to objectively 
revi ew' personal values and prejudices and their 
sources • 



Focus : 

Fact; opinion; generalization 

Prerequi si tes : 
None 



Terflij-nal Objective : 

Each student will be able to classify statements 
as fact, opinion, or generalization. 



Enabling Objectives : 

1. Each student will define "fact," "opinion," 
and "generalization." 

2. Each student will read the story about Jerry 
and identify the numbered phrases as fact, 
opinion, or generalization. 
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3. Each student will, in wri ting , "answer the 
questions about the story and will discuss 
. them, first as a member of a small group 
and then as a member of the class- 



Learning '-Experiences : 

1. Say to the class, "How wouVd you define the 
word, fact?" Allow time for responses and 
write the definition on the blackboard. 

2. .Continue by asking, "How would you define 
opinion ?" Write the response on the black- 



3. Ask for a defin'ition of generalization , and 
•write the response on the blackboard. (If 

students are not able to supply clear defini 
tions have three dictionaries available, and 
allow three students to find the dictionary 
meani ng . ) ^ 

4. Ask students, "Which would have more meaning 
to you - to be told that scientists now say 
it is a . fact that cigarette smoking is harm- 
ful to health, or for me to say that it is 
my opinion that cigarette smoking is harmful 
to health?" 

5. Ask students to look at cobies of the story. 
("A Quiet Evening At Home") 

6. Read the story aioud with students. 

7. . Have -students number from 1-13 on notebook 

paper and classify each numbered phrase as 
fact, opinion, or general i zation , using F , 
0^ arnd G to represent the words^ (Some 
will be both 0 and G) Point out that in 
many cases when a phrase is an^ example of 
a generalization, it will be sfn opinion as 
wel 1 . . / 
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8. Quickly go through phrases with students, 
and see if all can agree on how phrases 
should be marked. 

9. Have students go into groups of four to 
six and ask them to try to come to a group 
consensus on the questions at the bottom of 
the value sheet. (This also works well as 

a whole class discussion.) 

10. Have groups report their results to the class. 
(Care should be taken not to encourage stu- 
dents to blatantly rebel against parents or 
authorities, b-ut to encourage students to 
exercise their choice making abilities.) 



Materials : 

Mimeographed story' "A Quiet Evening At Home" 
Pencil or p^en 
Notebook paper 



Evaluation : 

Learning Experience #10 will serve as the 
evaluation. 
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A QUIET EVENING AT HOME 

Jerry Taylor and his family were sitting at the 
supper table discussing the events of the day: 

' "Manuel Garcia, Al Jackson and I won the tug - 
of-war > " replied Jerry enthusiastically* 

^ "Al Ja-ckson? Isn't he the new colored boy .in 
your clays» Jerry? " inserted Mrs. Taylor. 

"Col ored 'boy I What are you doing running around 
with a colored boy? And a Mexican, too* What's 
wrong with you^ boy? Can't you find somebody who- 
is your own color to hang around with?" said Mr*. 
Taylor. 

^ "Oh, Dad, they're both reaj^^g^d athletes , and 

^ I wanted to win the -tug-'of -vfer , ^ so I chose them 

to be, on my side * ^ Besides,, everyb.ody likes thenv ," 

replied Jerry, suddenly feeling as if he needed to 

find materialistic reasons for associating with 
* 

them. 

"Okay, son, but just don't make this a habit- 

7 8 
^ Mexicans ^n^d Negroes are a lazy lot . You can't 

get an ounce of good work out of them to ^save your 

life * S Atid then when payday comes, what do they 
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do ? They run to the nearest bar' and drink up all 
their money , ^ ^ Then they have' to steal from some - 
body else to keep from starving to death . ^ ^ J_ 
just don't want this kind of influence rubbing 
off on you > Besides, how would your mom and I 

explain to our friends that you've been hanging 

12 

around with those boys? They go around telling 
how populgtr their children are, and we want you • 
to be as popular as they are . You^^don't have to* 
take a step behind anybody, okay?" 

Jerry nodded his head dumbly. 

"That's my boy," his father concluded with pride* 

13 ' ^ 

He felt so pleased th^ he was able to communi - 
cate so well with his /^on . 

Jerry quietly left the table feeling confused 
from being chastise^, rejected, put down, and 
praised about a situation he hadn't even given 
a second thought tcT until a few minutes ago. 

a. What was Jerry feeling? Why 

b. Why do you think Jerry's parents 
felt the way they did? 

c. What values do you think Jerry's 
•parents are indicating in the 

st6ry? 
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d. What values does Jerry indicate? 

e. Should Jerry accept his parents* 
opinion on the matter? Why or why not? 

f. What do you think Jerry's parents 
are really comlnuni eating to him? 



« 
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LEVEL VI 



LESSON 11 - RESENT-DEMAND-UNOERSTAND > 

(This lesson is based on a strategy suggested 
in Values Clari f icati on ; Simon, et al. Strategy 
Number 70.1 



Purpose- : ' j 

To lead students to respect rights */roles and 
values of individuals, including f'amily members. 



Focus : 

Resentment; demand; understand 



Termi nal Ob jecti ve : 

*, 

Each student will be able to identify some of 
the resentments, along with offsetting under- 
standings of people close to him. 



Enabling Objectives : 

1. Students will make a list of ten people 
with whom he interacts most often. . 

2. Students will choose three to five indivi- / 
duals from his list for. whom he will write / 
res^en tmen t , demand , and understand state- 

^ ments concerning a particular behavior 

characteristic for each of those individuals. 

3. Students will share statements with the class. ^ 
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Learn i ng Experi ences : 

!• Distribute copies of the story "of Drew and • 
.copies of the worksheet concern-lng Resentment , 
Demand and . Understandi ncf : (These could be 
mimeographed on the bacic and front of a 
single sheet. ) . ' 

2. Read* the story aloud with students. 

3. Ask students if they have ever h^d a ^day 
such as Drew described? (Allow for .two or 
three^p^sponses . ) * , 

4. Say that many of the conflicts we have y/itfi 
people close to us are ^alues cotvflicts* 

It. often boils down to ihh fact that we' just 

seeNHfe differently. What you 1 i ke, r don'^t 

like. What I want, you don't seem, to want ^ 

as much . » * / , 

« 

Continue by adding tlrat a lot of these yalues^ 
conflicts generate strong[ feelings of resent-" 
ment and the exercise we are about to do will 
attempt -t6 teach how to handle^ feelings of 
resentment which- grow out'of values conflicts. 

5. - Ask S'ti/dents to look £it their copy Of' the . 

RDU worksheet' and list- the ten people with 
whom they come int.o closest contact day after 
day. . ' : • ^; . 

6. Have students- choose three of the individuals 
they have listed, and write the individual's 
name; uader the second section of the work- 
sheet, ibo not force this lesson. If a 

\* student chooses not to participate or if he 
can -think of only one person, that should 
be. accepted . ) ' 

7. * In - the' second column of Section II have stu- 
'd^nts wrtte- a 1 $^n^^tence or two which expresses 
- a->esahtment held about some behavior trait 
^•tif the'* person na^med. (Have students begin 

' ^ sentenQe with,^ '*! resent yG\j , Bob for 
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8. Say, "Behind every reseatineht^ we feel for . 
someone else, there is an 'impl ied dentand we 
really want to make; We rarely have resen-t- 
ment by i tsel f . There is* somethiag we want ^ 
changed and we want it cfiang'ed fast , usual ly 

V, > 

9. In the- third column, ask eaich student- to 
write the\demand h0 really has for each of 
the "i: Resent Statements*" (Ask -that the 
statements be specific and realistic.) 

10. * Say. that in the fourth colymn each student 
'w'itll make an attempt to see things from the 
other individual's point of vi'^w*. You will. 
\ *try to understand why he behaves ^s he does. 
This win be an attempt to walk in another's 
shoes so as to ga-in understanding of his 
behavior. 

11- .UJLJiill be helpful at this point if the 

teacher will share his/her own three ROU ' s 
• with the class, -Perhaps including 'one con- 
flict with a fami ly member , one with a 
scRopl associate and another with a cTose 
friend. 

12- ^Allow time for students to complete three 

to five .ROU' s. • ^ ' 

13. Whip around the room, allowing various 

students to share one of their ROU's with-^' 
the class, (No stud-ent shouJd be forced' 
to respond. ) 

14- Ask students if they think this might be 
. a good practice to follow- rn regular class 
BTscourse ? ^ ( For example , in the midst of 
a discussion a student might say, "I resent 
you, Susie and Barry, for laughing af .what 
I said, ind I demand, that when. Tm being 
honest like this you don't l^ugh at me; 
» but I ynderstand that it probably did 
^ound funny to you'. ' Only that di;ln*t ' 
^ make it hurt any less.) 
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Materi al s : 

Mimeographed sto.ry of 'Drew 
Mirrfeo.graphed RDU worksheet 



^Evaluati on : 

Students will be able to demonstrate understandi 
of the nature of values conflicts by verbally ^ 
s.tating resentments, demands and understandings 
of the behav.ior of some of those individuals 
closest to them. 



i 
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DREW 



Drew, a sixth grade boy, was angry, resentful and confused. 
As he sat on the curb in froat of his house and reviewed the 
events of the day, it seemed to. him that everyone he had 
met that iday had been dete»rmined to make life haVd for 
him. First of course, there was Mom. Did she always have 
to tell him something to do every time he walked into the 
room? There was just no way she could resist'nagging and 
naggi ng I* I And what about his teacher, Mr. Trahan? He was 

almost as bad as Mom, "Where*s your homework?"---- ^ 

"Tuck in^'your s^irtl" "Why can't you get to class on 

time?" * ' ' 

A kid sorta expects some hassling from grown ups, but even 
the guys had gotten intp the act tod^iyV"Man, Drew, you 
play basketball worse than my little sisterl" and "Why 
can't you go to the movie?' Your mom won't let you?" 



Well, they coy.ld give him a hard time all they wanted to," 
but he had his feelings about them, tool 
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LEVEL VI . ■ . - 

I 

, LESSON 12 - THE PROBLEM WITH MOVING (RELOCATION OF FAMILY ) 

Purpose : 

i " ' 

To lead students to consider the family problem 
of moving and being forced to leave home, nriends, 
and pets. - V 

Focus : 
Relocation 

Termi nal Ob jecti ve : ^ 

Each student will express in both oral and wri^erT 
form his feelings .concerning moving 'from a fami- 
liar home *to a new and, unfami 1 i ar place. 



Enabling Objectives ; 

]. Students wi 1 1 a^Kwer questions, which can 
help clarify the ^nflicting f eel ings ' that 
can bgH3^oduced byN;lie necessity of pulling 
up T/OOts and moving. \ ^ 

2.. Students will share thoughts with members 
of a smal 1 group . 

3. Students will enter into a large group 
discussion, exploring feelings elicited 
by having -to* relocate. 
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4 Leafni^fyq— &-x-p^ri ences : 

1. Have students move into gro(jps of three or 
four. Ask students how lT«ay have ever had 
to move, leaving their friends, school, 
home and pets? (Allow only a show of hanxls 
at this point; discussion will come later.) 

2. Ask, "How many of you have lived in a town 
^ * other than this one? Another state? 

'* Another couatry?" ^ 

3. "How many have ever -moved before?" 

4. "How many have moved as many as four or 
^ five times?" 

y 5. "Anyone ever move more than five times?" 

6. "How many think they'd really Vi ke to move?" 

7. Tell students that ttiey are to \isten to. 
*the story of Mary to see if they can decide 
how she felt as she. had to move, not a few 
times, but five or six times a year. 

8. Read the story, "Fruit Tramp."* 

9. Distribute "Relocation'' worksheets.^ 

10. Have students take turns sharing their 
answers within their small groups. 

/ 

11. Review worksheet questions with the class 
*as a large group, allowing discussion as. 
it naturally arises, . ^ ^ 



'Note to Teacher: 



You may want td use another 
similar story; perhaps one 
you have made up. 
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Material s : 



Story, "Fruit Tramp;" taken from Arnspiger, 
Brill* and Rucker, Values to Share; HSteck 
Vaughn Company, Austin, Texas. 1967, pp; 
125-129.** 



Evaluation : 

Each student will' be able to list five feelings 
he has experienced in connection with moving 
or ones he would anticipate experiencing if 
he were to move. 



**Reprinted with the permission of Steck-Vaughn 
Company, Austin, Texas. 
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FRUIT TRAMP 



Mary looked with disgust at her faded dress, 
mended socks, and scuffed shoes. She sank to' the 
bed with a moan. From the kitchen of the small 
trailer house she hear her mother's impatient • 
voice. , 

"Mary, Jamie and Sally are already in the 
car. We've got to hurry if we get you to school ' 
on time/* 

Slowly rising from'the bed, Mary pleaded, 

''>lother, please don*t make me go to school. Daddy 

will take us. on to Florida pretty soon. Why can't 
I stay home and help you?" 

"There's nothing for you to do here," replied 
Mrs. Watson. "/\nd besides, we'll be in trouble 
with the law again if you don't go' to school. 
You're st^ll a long way from being sixteen. Now 
get your coa t . " 

Mary sat quietly as they drove the four miles 
between their trailer honie and the school in the 
South Texas town. She was thi nk1 rig . about the two 
schools sh£ had already attended this i:erm and the 
dozens of others that she had attended in the past 
seven yeat*? . ' 

Mary and her family traveled the fruit harvest 
cir-cu1t each year from California to Florida. 
Since she had aever been in one school more than 
two months at a time, it had been hard for her to 
keep up with the other children hei" age. And at 
the age of twelve she was still in the fifth grade. 

Once when they -were in Kansas helping with the 
wheat harvest, Mary 'heard a principal saying to one 
of ^her teachers, "Don't worry- about *those transients*. 
Miss Foster. They won't be here long enough for you 
to terach them anything." ' . 

Schools, Mary thought were for kids whose parents 
h-ad steady jobs and owned houses. They were for kids 
who had good clothes. 
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The jerk of the station wagon and the sound of 
wh^eels sliding on gravel aroused Mary from her deep 
thoughts. When she looked at the new brick school 
bui'lding, an uneasy feeling came over her. Turning 
to plead once more, she heard her mother's sterrv 
command, "Get a move on, Mary!" 

Inside the principal's office Mary sat beside 
Jamie and Sally and listened as her mother ans\5/ered 
questions about their past schooling. When she • 
•heard the. pri nci pal ask about her father's occupa- 
tion, Mary dropped her; head and felt her face slowly 
redden. She sank deeper into her chair as her 
mother described her husband's work. 

"Transients!" Mary wanted to shout. "That's 
what we've been called everywhere by nice people. 
The others have call^d^us fruit tramps! 

Then she heard ^.he pnincipal say, "You realize, 
Mrs. Watson, that your chjildren can't be permanently 
enrolled until we have the records from the last 
school they attended." ( 

"Yes, I know," Mrs. Watson replied wearily. 
She -rose and said good-bye to her children. 

Mary soon found herself 'inside a classroom 
facing a large gray haired woman whom the principal 
introduced as Miss Allen. Mary was unprepared for 
the friendly smile and soft pat on the back with 
which fhe teachejr greeted her. After giving Mary 
a set of books, niss Allen led her to a desk in the 
back of the roo^. 

The first day of school was torture to Mary. 
She listerted to the pupils talk about fractions, 
something she had never understood. They spelled 
words she couldn't spell.' They discussed health 
rules which meant little to her. And even worse, 
Mary was aware of 'the curious glances of her class- 
mates. 

T6ward*the end of the day she came to life when 
she heard someone mention the wheat fields of Kansas. 
For several summers her family had worked the wheat 
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harvest and had parked their trailer at the very 
edge of the wheat fields. When Miss Allen asked 
the questian, ">/ho can tell us how wheat is har- 
vested?" Mary slowly started to raise her hand. 
But she quickly changed her mind. 

. At the end of the last clVss, Mary gathered 
up her books. As she started toward the door, 
Miss Atlen called, "Mary, Mr. Johnson tells me you 
have done a great deal of traveling. ,'What states 
have you vi si ted?" 
> 

Feeling her face begin to burn, she stammered, 
W-W-Well, mostly the states between' Cal i forni a 
and Florida. We're on our way to Florida now. But. 
we had to have lots of work done on our car and ran 
out of money. As soon as Daddy makes enough money, 
we ' 1 1 be movi ng on . " 

Mary had told the whole story without intending 
to. She didn*t-want Miss Allen to feel toward her 
a^s the other teachers had. 

But her teacher surprised her by saying, "Well, 
how fortunate for us that you came our way! We 
start a study of the Pacific states next week. 
We'll be depending on you to tell us what they^re 
like." 

"B-B-But I don*t know much about the big citi^es 
Mary protested. "We just pass through them. We' 
parK our trailer near the groves or vegetable farms 

" "Good!" exclaimed Miss Allen. "Agriculture is 
important to all states. And we owe a lot to those 
who ^ork the farms and grow the^food." 

When Mary made no reply. Miss Allen continued, 
"Most of us have to be content learning about our 
country through books. But you have had the 
opportunity to learn about it first hand. We'll 
want you to tell us a great deal we need to 
learn." 

Mary was excited as she left Miss Allen and 
hurried to the car- She smiled when she saw her 
motjier, Jamie, and 5ally waiting for her. 
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^ On the/way home Mary thought about what Miss 
Allen had/said. She had never before realized that 
anything /could be learned in the orange groves of, 
the San /Fernando Valley or the citrus orchards of 
Florida^. But Miss Allen had made her see that she 
had learned many things that other students knew 
nothing about. 

Now her old feelings and fear vanished. Mary 
started looking forward to telling the class about 
the. places she had seen. 
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"RELOCATION 



In the story, "Fruit Trcimp," I think some of the 
feelings Mary probably had as she walked through 
the door of the new school were: 



A. 



The last time I moved I felt 



If I- had to move and could take only three personal 
possessions with me I wou?d take: 



C. 



If } were moving and could not take my pet. with me 
I would probably try to solve the problem by:. 



If I had to move, the thing I would m-;ss mast about 
this town would probably be: ^ 
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The thing I would miss most about this school would* 
be: 



The friends I would miss most would be: 



The one thing that I would. miss least' would be 



As I think about moving now', I feel: 



I f I d^i^ ha/e to move now, some things,! could do 
to make the move happier and more successful would 
be: 
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. LEVEL VI 

LESSON 13 - 



I JUST LIVE HERE 



Purpose : 

To help the studervt assume res^ponsi bi 1 i ty for 
making his family an effective and satisfying 



group 



Focus 



Responsi bi 1 i ty ; wel 7-bei ng 



Termi nal Objecti ve u 

Each student will enter into, a contract and 
subsequent Vol 1 ow-up , i dentifyi ng. two new jobs 
he will do for the nfext week to ^lerrtonstrate 
his attitude toward assuming responstbi ]i ty ' 
for maki-ng his home more satisfying foir aill 
f ami ly members . - ' , . 



Enablirtg Objectives : * ' ^ 

^1. Each student wiJ] complete the worksheet 
- ( ^ ' Reading, him to consider his own. home situa- 
tion and his responsj bi 1 1 ty in maJcing it 
neat ahd attractive/ 

•2. Each student w.ill sign a. contract agreeing 
to assume responsibility for two new jobs 
during the next week. 
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Learning Experiences : , . . 

1- Hand out mimeographed copies bf the story, 
"I Just Live Here!"' and i/ts accotnpanyi ng 
worksheet. " ^ ^ / | ^ 

2. Using good expression, nfead the stiory to^ 
students; or have a gir4 who is a good 
reader read it, as the others follow 
along. 

3. Ask. students to complete the "I Just Live 

' * Here!" worksheet, stopping before they fill 
. i n the contract. ^ » 

4. - Have students^ form themselves into dyads, 

two-person listening talking teams. One ' 
student, at a signal from the teacher, will 
, have two minutes to review hi.s responses 
with the other member of his, team. The 
second member's role for the two minutes 
is to be strictly a listener. 

5. <^ After two minutes, the teacher will give . 

a^signal and team members reverse roles. 

6. . After, two minutes, the teacher will once 

again. give a signal and ask for attention 
to be turned to the who^le class^ as one ^ 
large, group^. ♦ 

7. ' The teache^ calls on a student and asks, 

"Did you finj^.,that you and your. partner had 
verysimilar answers to , the worksheet, or 
'Were they very different? 

8. Call ^on one or two more groups, asking the 
same question. 

9. Calling on;a different group ask, "Did you, 
find that you are' both taking about the 
same amount of responsibility for work 
that must be done in your home?" 
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10. Say th^it the last section on the worksheet 

" is a 'contract giving opportuni ty f or eaqh ' 
student to pledge to* assume complete re- 
spon'sibi 1 i ty for t^g new jobs in or around 
his hom& for the next week. ' . 

11. Explain that each student is to complete the 
contrebct, carry it out*at home duri'rjg the 
next week and be ready to report' one week 
from today the fallowing:. 

'J <? ]' ^ '. ^ 

A. "Success or failure in carrying out 
the icb. / 

B. Other f ami ly. members^ response to 
your doing the jo^^^i thou tMbei ng 

' ^ tolcT. ^ \ ^ 

, C. ^ Your own feelings abouttaking the 
added resp^onsibi Vi ty . | 

D. ^Whether or hot the family /group ran 
more smopthly, because you assumed \ ' 

-th*e<added responsibility/ 

E. Whether or not^you will continue to 
assume th6 addend responsibility. 

12. Col lect papers . / 

Materials . , ' • ' ^ • ^ , - 

Mimeographed copies of -tKe s'tory, '*l*^st Live^ 
Here" for each st:iide'nt. ' , , \ ' ■ 

Mimeo.graphed copies.^of the'"I/Just Live Here'* 
works-heet for eax:h stydent. 



Evaluation ^ " 

Each student will be able to/report orally or 
in written formate the'cl^ass, expressing success 

• / - V 

I \ . ♦ > ' 



or failure in a-ssuming responsibility for two 
new jdbs i^n his home for a' one weeH period. 

Each student will be able to report orally 
or in writtdn form to the class his. own, 
as well as jiis famaly,'s, response to his 
having takeifi added responsibility without 
being asked. 
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,1 JUST LIVE HERE 



^(Adaptecf f rom a -story, "Scindra'.s Awakening" in , 
Values To Live By , Arns,p-i-ger , Brill and Rucker.) 



"What a dump!" Sanfira Wentworth ,excl aimed as she 
tossed her school books' onto U\e couch and plopped' 
down beside them. Shejlooked about-ffie /i vi-ng 
roopi in disgust. .,"And I »^ave to live here!" s-h'e 
said to herself., " , • '. \ ■ : 



Sandra had Stopped in at Gloria's, after. ^hool. 
How different Gloria',5 hpuse was fronr hen^own, 
mused Sandra. All the fine furniture in Glorfifi's 
living room w^s nea;:ly in place and spotless. 
The, maid at Gloria'! house saw to that; 

Again Sandra looked about^ the^ living room. Her ' . 

* " * * ' , • ^ 

dad's .coffee-c(ip was still on the televfsion'-cabi - 

- ^* 

net* Sections of the morning paper w^re strewn 

•about, and Sandra's own h'^ouse si i ppers(\peeked from 

untffer the chair, where she hacl left them. Wiiat a 
dump ' i ndfeed . , - \ ' ^ 

Sandra rose with -a sigh and, sought refuge in her 
QWJ1 room. At least she intended tOy but one 



^glance was» enough to mai:e;her ha*lt. She'd fQr- 

* « ' * 

gotten to make her bed, a^nd soiled clothes were 

scattered about. Her work table wai cluttered, 

and a pair of ^'^nd^lT lay 'in the^middle of the 

room. Throwing hrer'books onta the debris* on the - 

table, she re.turned to the'living room and switched 

on the tel evi si on , * no t caring what program was on. 

Still sluniped cJ-owa, on the couch, Satidra heard her , 

mother, come i r\ -"f^fim work a fewitvinutes later. 
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"I JUST LIVE HER£ 
WORKSHEET 



1. The last time s-omeone came home with me, the condition * 
of our house made me f eel r 



Proud 
As hamed 



No particular way 

I never bring. anyone home with 



2. In making my home comfortable" and cieett I ,help: 



_A1 way s ^ (everyday ) 
Often ^ 



^Sometigies 
Sel dom 



Never 



I do work at home without being told: 

^Always (eyoryddyV Sometimes 

Often. * ScliJofti 



Never 



Jhe way I fe?1 about having to he]p around home is: 



5. When I think about how much' I help ar*ound the homi^ 
compared to'otKer family members"! feel: ^ ^ 



6a 



Since my mother works 0;Ut of the )rori^,"i think all 
members of th,e.,family should help around, the house 



_AlwayV (everyday) '- ^ ^ Sometimes 
_Often \ _SeTd<un 



Never 



6b, Since my mother does not work out of the home, I think 
all members of the f ami ly should'help around the house*: 

Always (everyday) .Sometimes ^ Never 

Often ( Seldom 



If I came in and found no one at home afnd the hous-e in 
a mess I would probably: 

Sit down and watch TV Get my homework 

2^ Go out to play Clean up the house 



8. Ten jobs that have to be done around my home to keep 

it neat and comfortabl-e are: ^ 

1 . 1. . ^ • ^ 

2.. ' 7. 



3. ' 8. 



10. 



/ 



Put a check beside those ^bs on the above list that you 
now take complete responsibility for doing. 

Put a cross beside four jobs on the above list that you 
could do, but are not no* doing. 

Put a 'star beside two jobs on the list/that you will agree 
to do without being asked for the next week. 



CONTRACT 

1, pledge to take complete* 

responsbi 1 i ty for doing the jobs of ,1 . ^ and 

2. ^ for tKte^next ^eek, I further a9ree to be 

ready to raport the results to the class one week from today, 

i * ■■ 85 . 
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WITH MYSELF 
AS A MEMBER OF A 
PE-ER GROUP, - 



*.is — 
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LESSON 14 - ALCOHOL ATTITUDES 



Purpose : 

To help the student clarify for ^himself his 
family's values concerning the use of alcohol 



, Focus : 

Deci>sion making; alcohol use. 
Termi nal Oj)jecti ve : 

Each studen^ will be able to exhibit an under- 
standing xvff -hi sf ami ly ' s values concerning 
alcohol as 4^en*1fs his own by completing the 
Alcohol Evaluation Form. 

Enabling Objectives : . 

U Each student/will coinplelTe a value form ^) 
concerning .alcohol usa. 

2/ Students v^lll explore^f^ersonal ly held values, 
a5 well as family yalOes related to alcohol 
uVe by role-playing alternative solutions to 
tfe f^toblem presented in the filmstrip, "Where 
Y.esterday Go?" 

3. Each student will consider, the alternative 
^ .Solutions presented and will arrive at a 
..'^decision as to which he considers to'be the 
best, solution and which one he would predict 
his fartnily wduld be most likely to use. 



O \ 
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Learning Experiences ; 



!• Instruct s tu^ejits^-tiT^^ groups of 

__^0}jix^-jyp--fT^ that they will 

"^^ork individually during the first activity 

but will vTork as members of small groups 

later* 

2. Distribute Alcohol Evaluation Form>»,,_ins truc- 
ting students to answer only numbersdTre^ 
through five at this time > 

3. Show the fi 1ms tri p , "Where Di d Yesterday Go? 
stopping it at a point immediately following 
the scene in which the girl rela»tes her prob 
lem to her friend* (Before the Alateen 
suggestion is offered.) 

4* Ask each student to complete numbers six and 
seven of the value sheet. 

5. Ask students tci now work as small grodps, 
first sharing answers to number seven and 
then deciding which solution seems most 
work^bl e • 

6. Tell students that they are to work out the 
group's chosen solu^tion i.n such a way that 
it can be presented to the class, using 
role-playing as a vehicle. 

7. Allow each group to role-play its chosen 
soluMon . 

8. Have a student list on the blackboard all 
the solutions presented the groups. 

•9. Ask each student to review the listing of 
alternative solutions; and ^)lace them^ in 
rank order, going from most effective' to 
least effective. 

10. Show the second part ofthe filmstrip. 

/ " . ■ 



8^ 



/ 



11. Ask the following questions: 

A. What solutions does the filmstrip 
suggest? Is that reasonable? 

B. Can one person' change another's 
drinking habits? 

C. What would "Alateen" do to help 
the teenager? (Bring out at this 
point that no one can actually 
change another's drinking habits, 
but the teenager can learn to 
handle his own problems that have 
come about because of the parentis 
drinking. The decision to stop 
drinking has to be a personal 
commitment. ) ' ^ . 



Material s : 

Filmstrip, "Wh6re Did Yesterday Go?" from 
That* s Li f e series by Globe. 

Alcohol Evaluation Form for each student. 
Evaluati on : 

Each student will complete the Alcohol 
Evaliiation Form. 



X 
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ALCOHOL EVALUATION FORM 



Ask the student to consi'der his/her parents attitude toward 
drinking as well as his own personal feelings. 

Ask them to complete the fol 1 owi ng' statements : (These may 
be shared or kept as personal commitments.) 

1. At this time my attitude -toward drinking is 



2. My parents attitude toward drinking is 



3. When -I am an adult I expect my^^titude to-ward drinking to 



4. If I had an alcoholic parent, I proba bly would do: 
(A) 

.(B) ^ [ 1^ 

■ • / 
(C) ^ / 
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ALCOHOL USE VALUE FORM 



ERIC 



1. The good thing about alcohol is: 

2. The bad thing about alcohol is: 

3. In our home , , al cohol is thought of as something to be: 
left completely alone 

used in moderation 

used in any amount desiVed 

4. TKfe children and teenagers in our family are allowed to 
sample alcoholic beverages: ... 

Not at all 

On special occasions only 



^ / Anytime desired 



When I Kave my own home and family, I plan to serve 
alcoholic beverages: 

Not at all Often ^ 



Occasional ly Da1 ly 

/ ^ ^ 

6. ^Have you -ever be^n faced with a problem similar to the 
girl's in the filidstrip? 



Would you care to talk about^^'t? 
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LEVEL VI 



LESSON 15 ' OVERCOMING PREJUDICE 



Purpose : 



To help students analyze feelings tav/ard others 
who are different in, some way. 



Focus : 



Pre judi ce ; wel 1 -bei ng 



Terminal Objective : 

Each student will make use of role playing 
techniques to identify alternative ways' of 
responding to others who are different- 



ia Each student will i/jdicate his position 
regarding eleven issues or situations 
through use of a voting technique. 

2. Each student will view and respond to 
questions related to tlie* filmstrip, 
"Does Equal = Same?" 

3, Each student will ehter into role playing 
si tuations,, explori ng possible^ behavior 
when confronted with individuals who are- 
in some way different/ i 



I 



Enabling Objectives : 
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Learning Experiences :- , ^ ' . 

* ' ^ " ' 

1: Read aloud the foil owl ng' questi ons , beginning 
. each wfth the words, "How many-jpf you..--?" 

2. After each question is read students will 
^ take a positton by a show of hands. Those 
who wish to ans^wer In the affirmative raise 
their hands. Those who choose to answer 
negatively point their'thumbs do^n, , Those 
who are undecided fold their arms. No dis- 
cussion is allo^v^ed at this point. Students 
are instructed to vote, notice how others ' 
vote but make do comment at all. The teacher 
also votes but does rrot show her vote until 
a fraction-of a second after students have* 
responded. 

Voting Question^ : ' , 

. How many of you .... , , 

have a close friend t^^t^other kids 

think is different or- "strange?" 

> 

think it would be better^if all 

. ^ people were exactly alike? 

y ever decided not to wear an article 

of clothing given to you by your 
parents or relatives for fear others^ 
your age would laugh, at you? 

have had somejone of another race to 

your* house for dinner or to play? 

have evar not liked someone at first 

meeting, but then, aft^r knowing 
them, became good friervds? 

have ever taken tip for someone being . 
picked on because they Were different? 

w ould want students l3f another, race 
' tQ c'Oitie to ^ party you were giving? 



would not mind being teased aboiut the 

way you dress as' long as^ the, clothes 
were clean? ^ . [ * 

^ would invite someone you couldn't 

s^tand to your home? 

Show "Does Equal = Same?" filmstrip. 

Ask the,, fol lowing questions of the class 
as a whble: ' ' 

A. ^ What do you think the boy meant 

when he asked his friend why he 
- was acting af rJaH d -of the new boy?' 
In what ways"^did he show he. was 
afraid? (List ihese on the 
bl ackboard . ) 

i 

B. What did Rory do to heVp h^self 
overcome any fear he may h^fe 
felt toward th^ strange newcomer? 
Is this a good policy 'for over- 
coming any fear one might have? 
(He got to know the boy' better.) 

C. ^ Do you think Mike ever got to 

know the newcomer well .enough 
to lose his fear of him? 

D. Has anything like this ever 

happened to' you?* ^ * ^ * * . 

Let's watch the filmstrip once more and 
especial ly watch Mike an< b6 ready to add 
to^our list ways which showed he- was . af rai d 
of the newcomer* (This can be omitted i^f 
it seems. wise to you.) . 

Add any^new observations to the^'list already 
started. 

Have students get intp^ groups and role play 
the si tuati ons descri bed. on "Role Episode 
Form." Gi.ve one episode to each group/ ^ 
(It will be better if each child in each * 
group has a qopy of the group's episode.) 
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Ask the c.las,^M:o/hel p formulate a geh^eral 
statement^^aroout handling fear toward ones 
^who aj &<<qi f f eren t . 

Example: We can help overcome fe^r of 
^ people., "who are different by 
learning more ab'out them,, 
their ways^ thei r f eel i ngs', 
and their needs. " , 



Materi al s : ^ . ' . 

Filmstrip, "Does Equal = Same?", Westinghouse 
Learning Corporation; Our Values, Series. , 

Role playing episode form 



E val uat i on : , . 

— V 

Students will be able to work o'ut- solutions to 
the "differeijt" episodes through use of role 
play. Students will be able to write a clja,is 
general' statement regarding overcomiji^ fear^^oT^ 
pe^ople who are* different . " 

Note to Teacher: This -lesson could easily be 

. used as two lessons. .A 
' ' ^ logical break would be be- 

tween .numbers .6 and J of - 
^ "ieai^ning Experiences." 
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' , "ROLE EPISO^DE' FORM" 
(Cut, the role assignments apart and give each group an assignment) 



U There is a boy who is a very good student, usually 

J* 

^ makes good grades^and has the right answer if called 
on in class* . Some of the other boys have started 
to sneer at his answers' and to make derogatory^ 
remarks whenever he makes comments about 
anythirrg* A few students stick up^ for him. / 



^. There, is a girl on your bus whp w.ears her dresses 

^(^^ 

below her knees, her hair iji a bun and long 
pants in P.E. instead of gyip' shorts. Some of the 
boys and girls on the bus are giving her a bad 
time. Only one boy , is brave enough to stand up 
far her. 



\ 
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Your cousin has written saying that he and his^^ 
family* will be attending a business q^nvention 
io your city nl^xt week and would like to visit, 
you, Tf it is t:onv6nient. You know that^ ^ ^ 
^ his "family" includes an adopted child of another 
race. Ydur neighbors are apt to be very critical 
of your inviting this family into yoqr home. 

Your wife also is ijervous about their coming. 
Role play a family conversation. 



Your son is very shy and has-finalTy made friends 
with a boy who lives in a broken home, does not 

» ^ 

dress well and does poorly in schobl work 
and sports. You had hoped your' son would choose 
one 0^ tJ.t* more popular, brighter boys for a best 
friend. Your family is going out of town this 
weekend and your son wants to invite his^ new 
f ri e »a to go. . ' 

Role play the airgument or discussi/)n betw^.en 
mother and son.* 
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JMf has entered your school after attending a 
private church- school in another state. Many of 
the habits and mannerisms he acquired in private 
school caus.e him to be snickered at by the other. 
students. 

Examples: / 

a^. When he is cd\lled^on by the teacher, 

he stands up ^e^fore fc/e .responds'. 
/ 

b. He s ta nd s 'whep he answers roll call. 

c. He carries J>/s lunch in a large lunch 
paiyjnstead of in a paper sack. as other 
stud\nts tj'o, ^ • • 

Role^pldy a class in which sonn students pick on 
him and others defend, him. - ' . 
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LEVEL VI 



LESSON 16 - HILL I DECIDE TO 'SMOKE? 



' Pu^rpo'-Se : . ' ' .> : ' " ' 

* To help students consider the risks, as well * 
as the advantages , of -cigare'tte smoking. 



Focus : 

Risk; decisigj} makon-g? weTl-being. 



Termi nal Qb jecti ve : 

Each student will personally -evaluate advantages 
and rjsks associated w.i'th^ the use of, tobacco,^ 



Enabling t)bjectives : 

1. The'%tudent will list in two separate / 
columns all the advantages he can think 
of and all the risks involved in smoking. 

2 



The stu'denti wi 1 1 decide which list , 
carfies mor)e weight* for him personally; 

The studejvt will , vith'a listening- 
talking partner, review his columns of 
ideas . • ^ 

/^-, 

TFi'e student will make a personal 
(secret); tentative decision regarding 
'the use of tobacco. 



ERIC 
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Learni ng Experi ences : 



1. Ask students to choose a partner for a 
Uter time in the day's activities. 

2. Distribute individual copies of the story 
of Roger Contosta and the related questions 

3. Read, or have a good'reader read the story 
to the class. 

4 

4. Tell styde-nts that just as Roger will make 

a choice, so will each of us decide whether 
oh not we will choose to become smokers 
or continue to smoke if we now clo. 

5. Add that in order to be able to* make a 
wise, studied decision, one of the first 
steps would be to consider both the ad- 
v.antages and the risks related to develop- 
ing a tobacco habi t. 

6. Ask students to complete the^ ques ti ons 
through number six, prosed by" the value 
form. * ' • 

7. ^Explain to students that they should now 
turn to their 1 i ^ t eni ng- tal ki ng partners. 
The shortest partner will begin and talk 
for one minute, elxplaining his two columns 
of advantages and risks, gi vi ng answers 
and his reasons behind them, to the re- 
lated questions. The at her 'partner 
listens attentively and does not interrupt. 

8. After exactly one minute, call time and 
ask partners to reverse roles, with the 
talker becoming the listener. Call time 
after one minute. 

9. Ask xlass to now act as one large group, 
compiling a group list of advantages and 
risks. Teacher. writes these in appropri-^ 

' ately headed columns on the blackboard, 

as th^y- are offered by students. 
^ (Teacher: carefully avoid making judg- 
^ ments - accept statements objecti\^ely . ) 
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10. Ask students to silently weigh the. ''advantages 
against the risks, deciding which advantages 
balance or cancel which risks, etc. 

11. Have each Student mentally complete the 
value form. (He will not actual ly , check 
the box reflecting his tentative decision, 
but will keep his decision a secret.) 



Ma teri al s : 

Mimeographed copies pf the story of Roger Contosta 
and the accompanyi ng val ue form. 



Evaluation : ' . ' 

Each student will be able to reach a tentative, 
secret decision re.garding smoking. 
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VALUE SHEET' 

WILL I DECIDE TO SMOKE? 

(■Taken from MakingvlaJUe Judgments : Decisions fof- Today , 
Carl Elder. Used with permission of the Charles E 
Merrill Company. ) 

At fifteen, Roger Contosta is small for his age. 
People just do not seem to notice him, especially the 
girls. .Roger works hard 'at school, but he iust is not • 
a "brain." He fia? tried out for, several sports, but he 
has not made any of the teams. 

Roger thinks the oldir guys in his school who smoke 
look sophisticated and grown-up. Lately, he has been 
imitating thera t>y smoking cigarettes. He feels more 
grown-u p* when he 5'mokes, and he also feels more accepted 
by the others, his age who smoke. He^ is even beginning 
to like the taste of tobacco now that he is' getting used 
to it. . 

^ut' Roger cannot makie up his mind about whether or 
not to* continue Smoking. At\school, he'has learned about 
the harmful physi.cal effects of tobacco^ It scares him 
to think of inhaling all those poisonous gases. And. 
Roger has seen how hard the .cigarette habit can be to 
break. His father', a heavy * smoker , keeps saying fte is 
going to give up smoking, but he has not been able to do 
it. Once,. Roger' s father gave up cigarettes for two 
days. He was so nervous $ind irritable that it was hard 
to ,l.ive with him. Finally, he slammed out of the house 
to buy a pack of cigarettes. Roger does not like the 
idea of being so .hung up on something that you canjiot 
control it. 

What should Roger do? Smokin.g gives hjm a feeling 
of self-confidence that he badly needs, but he. is afraid ' 
of what it may do to hisihealth. Should he continue 
smoking? Should he give it up before h^e gets "hooked"? 
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2, Wbteh^ colJurpD .taentjJDTis more points' t^rat yVu ^cooiijier' to- be 



'3.; Bo -ph^e. a'<ivanfer^e5^ V^jB^'ti^ Jxe ^tnore j^pbrtant' than the 
\^ r^is1{S? V.^' • ' ^ ^ ^ ' . • ' - ; ^ . y 

ko- the risks sefejin to be moref Important than -the . 

^. : a;i^y^an:tage5?_^^ 

5,.' ' jhe one advantage'' Miat i-s moist .imp oiftaii-t infi; is.: , 



,^6. 4|}e one risk that Is' most importa'nt to "me is^',,. 



- 7; -I ." be^i€:v^-e'"ft>e " a(^vanta.ge.s -dutwefffh the rjs'ks, an^j I ' - 

-^p'rdbabiy will choose- to sffloke^ . . - , .• ' 

I 'M.'lie^V risks. ou-ti|/etgi> the adyan!ta[.ge.s;ivi^jiil I". 
' ■ , prp.babT-y/.wjXI tf&t^ cli.oo^.e - tQ'.smokey. - .- ' ^ .y • 
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. ^,>y exploring other aXte^rvh^^'^'^-^^^ior' .m^tA \\q 



Oecfston; maki'ng^;' n'eecfs; alcohol jjse'.^ 



i .TerinHoa!l. -bb"^€'cti.ve V .•/ , - :■ , J -"^ ■, ' ' 

^ i,. / . Each st^ii d en C wl'T aM6: <to ;su^ges.t(/'«U'erna-ti ve ' 
■ j)rodi4ctS''^nd-pLr,a-c.-t;ide$ to>. sklfsfyf^f\q' needs' i(?ther 
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.'The-vStijidjSnt ^W^^ SjiraH' 
..V " ■■ ■ y ' ■'• g r d u P ; c r 6-a t^', a^: ch T,') a gie i 11 u s t'r.a t%f g; the • - ^ 
1 y ^ y^ ■ /\rea-So.Rsi^)epple" drini^k. . " -y ' • 

■ ' " 'y-\--':'"" V'•v••v•^'■^ vv//.' '''^' ;.'yyy':'"' 

<*-■; 2. .The stojdent will y as- 'a-.raetnber'pf. a small- 
,y ■ i^'V^P * e.«.(;!jan^ ca1,^;agei ■^aiJ.d in,^^^^ 

' • « ' rteahl^g. pf\^«h;rg^oup^V ilT^ 

• / . /y ' '■ gj:.au.p;yft6}.p, tp.-fceXppy^^^ 

. -'.y, 'V lr;"'tRey S|;t:u^^nt:-"w^^^^^ a •memb'4^;tit- "^iCsma^V 

. , . /,.^rouP;r deve^.^:p> a•■•^^i$t-W^aJt^^^ 
. y * ■ . ^u<<t'$r i?t •pti'atHc/s. -thaf ''«5t5pu^^^^ 
" : 9 \;>-f6r" a1c%.dT •^^h^«ie.etfn'g• tti n 
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Learning Experiences : 

1. Students will prepare collages illustrati 
reasons why people drink. *(See teacher's 
note. ) • 

2. Have students move de'sksjnto groups of 
- four, and then ask them to exchange the 

collage develop.ed by those in their group 
for the collate developed by students in 
one of the other groups. 

3. Tell students that the first task is iTor 
the small group ;to analyse the collage 
belonging to another "group*, v 

4. \ , Asking one student in each group to act, 
t as secretary, have the members develop 

a lis^ of reasons people drink; using 
the collages as their resource- 

5. Call time after terj minutes, and ask each 
group to trade its list for the list 
developed by another group.,.^-^ 

6. Tell students that their task at this 
point is to come up with alternative 

, products and practices (other activities) 
. *for the uses on the list they now hold. 
Example: What coulcf a person da to over- 
come loneliness insteatf- of drinking? 

7. Tell students that they are now going 
to help create a buj 1 eti n .board • * 

8. Have a student from each grpup staple 
that collage to ei ther ^i de- of a section 
of. bulletin board. ^ 

9. In the middle, staple a previously pre-" 
pared caption, "Why People Drink." 

0. As eachismall group reports its listing of 
uses, haVe a student write each different 
use on a sentence strip. 
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Using another color, write an ill ternati ve^ 
product or practice for each use, and put'ting . 
them* together, staple- them to the bulleti-n 
board'. (There may be alternatives suggested 
fot each use. Try , to" use as many as^ space 
win 'allow, taking them from as many" differen-t 
groups as possible. ) ' 



Materi al s : 



Magazines, ; 
Glue 

Scis^rs 
Butcher paper 

Bui 1 etin board suppl ies': 



Evaluation: 



Sentence strips 
Marks-a-lot - tv(fo colors 
Stapler and staples 



Students will be able to express in written form, 
reasons people use alcohol and will be able to 
offer alternative products and practi ces for 
satisfying those needs. 



tlot-e to Teacher : 

1. Have four or five students act as a- small 
group to create the collage and allow' groups 
one class period to cpmplete them. 

2. When assigning the collage, telJ students 
that they are to create a collage. that wil] 
i 1 1 ustrate ' as many reaso^ris as they are 

able to think of, why people drink alcoholic 
beverages. Explain that those reasons could 
be callejd "needs." Just as I mgiht say, I 
need a haircut, ^and that need might be met 
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by having a beautician style my hair, even 
so people often seek to satisfy many needs 
through the use of alcohol* An example 
might be a need to' reduce 1 onel i ness or a 
need to celebrate the wedding of a friend . 
Needs might be grouped under one of the 
^^llowing categories: physical; sacial;' 
intellectual; spiritual, etc. 

If there is a problem in securing magazines 
to be used 'by students perhaps one of the ^ 
following means w^ll prove fruitful. 

A. Give students 1/4 point per magazine 
brought as credit on a test. (Be 
sure to know what kind of magazines 
are be\ng contributed.) 

B. Ask the school librarian to save 
magazines for you that she usually 
throws away. 

Inquire of any friends who are doctors, 
beauticians, dentis^ts, et6. i f « they 
might save magazines they no longer 
want, so your class can use them. 



D. ' Investigate the possibility of 

persuading the post office personnel 
in your area to give 'your* cl ass the' 
magazines that cannot be delivered for 
^ lack of a forwarding address. (The 
author has experienced such good 
.fortune on a couple of occasions,) 



/ 
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LEVEL VI 



LESSON 18 - RESPONSIBLE USE OF ALCOHOL / 



Purpose : 

To help the student consider re^spon$ible and 
irresponsible uses of alcohol, thereby helping 
him make a decision about his own alcohol use. 



Focus : 

Enlightenment; decision making; well-being 



Terminal Objecti ve : ^ 

Each student will be aT)le to identify responsible' 
and' i rresponsi ble uses of alcohol, and will ex- 
hibit an understanding of those uses by completing 
an "I learned that-/-./' statement- 



Enabling Objectives : 

1- Each stiident will write a description of ,.an 
irresponsible person that he knows or has 
known, by ans-wering questions on a related 
value form- ^ ^ 

2* , Each student will write"" a description of 
a responsible persop that he knows or has 
known, by answerfrrg qu^sti ons on a related 
, value form- ^ 

3- Each student will read his contrasting de- 
scriptions to a sma^l group arid will listen 
to each of the othe\ meinber* s descriptions* 

7 
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4\. Each st.udent will, working alone, determine 
responsible and irresponsible us'es of 7 
a*lcohol, considering individLLals repres^ting 
differing occupations and age groups. 

5. Each student will complete an "I learned 
statement concerning the days activities. 



rni nq Experi ences : 




Tplroduce the lesson by saying, "Why can't 
you be mar§ responsible?" 

2. Tell stu'dehts that if someone makes this 
comment, they usually mean that In their 
opinion you are behaving in a way much 
younger than Wou^d be expected of someane 
your age. Ask, "Could a person be 45- 
years^old and . still be rightly thought 

of as irresponsibly^? Why 

Give the f ol 1 owi ng* def i ni ti on of responsible 

^ ' 

^ Webster says that to be responsible 
means being able to ansvrer for one's 
behavipr, being aware of the con- 
sequences of actions and acting' iji 
accordance with that knowledge. 

3. / Continue by explaining that' the day's lesson 
V deals With responsi brl 1 ty compared to 

irresponsibility. 

4. Distrlbu'fca value form to each student. ^ 




5. Ask students to get into sroups of three 
or foQr for a Vateritime in the lesson. 




6. Tel-1 students to^GOJHp>ete Roman numeral . 
one^of the value form. 

7. Have students turn to their small groups 
to Share descriptive lists and complete 
Section II' at the same time. 
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8* Ask students to complete Section III of the 
value form by- himself. 

9. Section' IV will also be oompleted i ndl vidual ly . 

10. Using the class as one large group, ask a 
volunteer to tell the 'class how he marked 
Section Ill^for the first of the six in- 
dividuals and why. 

11. Ask for a show of handS'Of those who completely 
agree with the volunteer. 

12. Ask for another volunt&^r to reveal how he 
marked Section III fof the second individual 
and why. / ^ ' * 

13. Continue in this irfanner until- all six Indivi- 
duals have been represented . >^ - ' 

14. Ask students to complete Section IV of the 
value form. 

15. Have three or four students share their "I 
learrjed" statements with the class. (Students 
may want to record these on ^he chalkboard. 

16. ' Collect the value forms. 

17. Read the "I learned" statements 'and Aake * 
^ written comments as needed or desired. 



Materials : 

Mimeographe^x-<bpies o*f value .form. 
> 

« 

Evaluation : 

Each student will demonstrate an understanding 
I ^of responsible and irresponsible uses of alcohol 
by completing the "I learned" statement. (IV of 
the value form will 'serve' as an. evaluation of the 
day* s acti vi ties .) . . 
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VALUE FORM 



Write complete descriptions of. two people you know» by 
answering the following questions: . 

A. Who is the most responsible (Mature or grown-up) person 
that you know? 

B. How does this person act that makes you think he or 
she is responsible?. 

1 . 

2.. ' • . • 

3 ■' • - . ' ■ ' ' " 

• • >. ■ 

4. 

5. . • . * • . 




What does ttjis [Jerson say that makes you think he is 
responsible? 

1. . 
3. 

What feelings does he display thdit makes you think he 
is responsible?** 

1 . ; 

/ 

3. 

4. - ^ V 

Wh\5 is the moVt irres^nsibTe (immature) person (for 
his or her ageXthat yov know? 



T. 
2. 
3, 




What does this person do i|iat makes you think he is 
1 rresponsl.bl e? 



Ill 
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4. 

■ 5." . 

6.' What doe's this person say that makes you think he is 
i rresponsi bl e? 

K 

« 

2., . 

- ♦ 

What feelings does this person display that majces you 
think he is Irresponsible? 

. ^ ]. 

2. 

3/ . ' ^ 

• -4. ' ' . . . 

II* In groups of three or four, read your description as others 
listefi. When all have read their descriptions, compile 
two lists, one- 1 i St. containi ng responsible ways of behaving 
and the second, a list containing irresponsible behavior, 
as reflected in the descr i pti-ons . 

Irresponsible * Responsi ble 

1/ ' • '1. 

3- , ' ^ 3* 

4. . * . 4. 

III. Wdrki nrg/al oire, ccrnrptet^ ttre-fatlwtTtg^. 

A» ^ut a check behi nd' •each incident where -a^l cohol i c 

'teverages^^jrnight be appropriately used by a respoijsible 
person* ' : 

> 

U At a wedding reception ' • ^ 

2* After a funeral ^ 
3; After breaking up with your boyAgirl friend 
^ 4. On Sunday afternoon 

li'2 ' • 
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5. After bei*ng fired from your job 

6. While babysitting 

1. After the death of a close relative or friend 

8, While visiting a relative or fri,end 

9, After getting a raise 
l-0» On your lunch hour • 

11. After the bjrth of your first .child 

12. • While driving your car 

♦ . 

S. Pretand that the drinker is a brain" surgeon . Go b.ack and 
/ answer eaclh question again; putti ng a plus ,'( + ) behind 
•each iTicid)ent that would be a responsible use. 

C. P,petend that the Vr inker is a teacher . Go back Xnd answer 
■ each quest-ion again, putting a minus (-) behind eaR?h 
incident that would be a responsible use. 

J?^ Pretend that the drinker-ijs a pgl iceman . Go back and 
answer each question ag^in, putting an "-X" behind each ■ 
Incident that would be a responsible use.' 

" E. Pretend that the dr'inker fs a crane operator . Go back . 

and answer each question again, putting a star (*) behind 
each incident that would be a responsible use. 

. F. Pretend that the drinker is a fourteen-year-old . Go 
back and answer each question again, putting a number 
fo.ijrteen (14) behind each incident that would be a 
responsible use. 

IV. Complete the statement, "From my answers to .the abDve six 
questions, "I learned that.'... 

A. ' 
B • 

* • ' ' • 

Be ready to share this portion of the lesson with the class 
as a large group. 
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LEVEL VI 



LE^N 19 - COUNCILMAN FOR A DAY 

\ 

Purpose : 

To hfelp students learn to make <iecisions as 
part of a group, representing varied viewpoints 
and interests. 

Focus : 

^Poin\ of view, decision making ' 

Each student will publicly affirm the decision 
h,e\has made oconcerni ng the -pi^lacement of the 
viftyl chloride plant by voting and. by verbally 
expressing the. reason he voted as he did. 
Through the composition of a written general 
statement, students will express how various 
poir^ts of vtew influence decision maiking^ 

Enabling Objectives : 



The student will take the role of owner 
a particular piece of property. . 

he student will work out a solution to 
:he problem of the placement of the vinyl 
:hloride. plant, reflectffl'g his own* in- - 
jtenfijSLts . " , ^ 



the student will vote -at a town^ meeting 
a manner reflecting his own interests. 



in 
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4* The Student will write ai general statement 
reflecting understanding of group decision 
making* 



Learni ng Experiences : 

1. Set the stage for the day's activities 
*y saying, "Once a year students of Gray- 
burg High School are given the opportunity 
to take over the town for a day. Students- 
replace the mayor, as well as the town 
council members. This year fhey will have 
'their hands full, since the regular members 
have decided to really challenge the stu,- 
dents. They have asked them to offer a 
solution to a new, pressing problem. 

The town of Graybu^rg has been * 
approached by the directors of 
a company that produces vinyl 
y chloride, a basic chemical used 

in maKing plastic products. This, 
company would like to build a 
vinyl chloride production plant 
in Grayburg, and the regular 
town council has made the decision 
to allow the plant to be built- 
*The problem that now arises, how- 
ever, is where to permit the ^ 
company to build the plant. 

I The problem is compounded by the 
fact that the Environmental 
' Protection Agency has just announced 

that at least 1-2 deaths in the 
United States and elsewhere have 
been linked to the presence of 
vinyl chloride gas. It is sus- 
pected as a cause of a rare form 
of liver cancer called angio- - 
sarcoma. The gas is relelased 
into the air by the plants 
t proTducing it, and measurable 

I quantities have been detected 

i in the areas surrounding existing 



You students in this class are the ones « 
who will act as council members for a-^day, 

and you, V/ill be the acting 

mayor. You wi 1 1 each be assigned a 
property, and you must represent the 
interests of that property and its actual 
owner* * \ 

Z, Hand a map of\Grayburg to each child along 
with a card J)earing a letter indicating 
the property he is to represent- (Pro- 
perties'are lettered A-Z. Other interests 
may be, represented such as the ^olf course, c{ 
lumber yard, etc.', as the number of stu- 
dents requi re • ) 

3. Ask each student to find his property on 
the map and shade it in with a penQ^I • 

4. Point out to students that the vinyl 
chloride, pliant must be kept within the 
tbwn of Grayburg city limits which are 

^ indicated on the map by the brolcen, 1 i nes • 

5^ Give student five minutes or so to study 
the map and .work out the solution he con- 
siders best and which reflects his own ' 
i nte»*ests • * ' 

6, Have the "Mayor" call the council meeting 
to order. He should explain that a solu- 
tion mus,t have a majority vote in order 
to pass, 

7, The "Mayor" asks property owner A. to offer 

his solution, ^ Have a student record .tt on , 
the Board and then call for B*s $'olution, 

8, Have the mayor continue until ea^th has ' 
offered his solu'tionVrecording each sug- 
gestion as it is offered, / ^ 

9, When all have had a chance to be heard, if 

a majority of the solutions are rrot Xhe same, 
ask a volunteer who feels strongly about his 
solution to speak for it, trying to swing 
^ . the vote his*w{ 
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V •/ ^ay.e beffA dvscuss&dvv:c|i1^ .far a thanxi^ vote. - > 

>' ' . ' ^^ , ■ "''M V-* ' \ / 

/. ^/ . T>.: Cobtir>ueVyKe'dtscus'sio^ a m'i j-orl t'y '.is---- • 

' ' ^ . • y" ' : : •* ' >1 ' . . . • 

' 12. tll^ ,sttfden,ti- fifel'p y.OiJ .wHteJa genera T. " , . 

. :. " <• 'sj;atejneftt afa(>u,t!.;g:rpa'p'. d6ci€}ons^•al^ . , . 

•• ; • ' ■ poi1its.or.vie9.. i- -^^^ 'v,:.,:::?. ,!/■/.:>" ; ■ ■ ; 

, points,- and. irfterest5 of tifl'oRes tyr 



J. 



\ making 'thd^e -id^cisiorti^; ) 



■Milterials: " X • 

Mi.meogr'aph6!cI. Copies' of a, mapt^of. the* Town of 



* ^ 



Evaluati on : - ' ^^ 

Students will wVi te a' gerteiral statement. tonc€rnt:hg 
group decisions. Number 12 of Lea rn^lng- Experiences. ) 



• Teacjier's Note : * * * . ■ 

Tbis is a lesson -that .2;an beJb.uiU aVou/td any . 
one of a number Qf:prob'lems that might . be ittijr'e 
relevant to your parti cular area or situation.. 
These pro^Tgf s ^i ght include: ' , 

1.. '^■lrtviroainenta>l • coft^ iterations : - y 

Av. -Sewage dfisRosal plants 
• B. Sanitary land -ffllsr ' 
' Nuclear power plants ' 

2. -A state peni teji±1-c^y \. 



^ 3 • /la |;nteV*na;trdi}aT ' aVrW : 



< » 
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lEVEL VI 



LESSON 20 - BATTLEGROUND 



Purpose : 

To give students practice in resolving conflict 
between groups, 

% 

Focus : ^ 

Conflict; p^oint of view; property; decision 
making. 



Termrn^al Objecti ve : 

After considering alternatives and the probable 
consequences of each, the student will be able 
to reach a decision as. to the best solution t6 
the problejpbf conflict between groups. 



Enabling Objectives : 

1. Each student* wi 1 1 , as a member of a small 
group, review the conflict and the possible 
sol uti ons suggested. 

2. Each student wi.ll, as a member of a small 
group, list and consider the probable 
consequences of the. suggested* solutions . 

3. Each student will, as a member of a small 
group, decide which Sdlution seems wisest 
in light of the probable consequences.* - 
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Each group will report its decision to the 
class and will give reasons for its decision. 

5- ^ach student will list a conflict between 
friends, family members, or groups' he knows 
that was settled through use of one of the 
six alternatives si^ggested. He will identify 
the solution used. 



Learning Experiences : 

1. Have students move into groups of three or 
f our • 

2. Give each student a copy of "Battleground- 
Background Briefing" which sets up the - 
problem, identifies the opponen^ts in the 
conflict and tells what has happened 
thus far- 

3. • Distribute one set of the six alternatives 

for solution of conflict to each small 
group. 

4- ^ Ask students for ^ defin*i tion of^^^nf lict. " 

5- Ask, "What are some thin^sthat cause 
conflict?" 

6- Ask students, "Do you thi nk* conf 1 i ct is very 
common Mn our lives? Is a certain amount of 
conflict natural and normal?" 

7. Ask, "Do people sometimes cooperate and con- 
flict at the same time — .while placing a 
football game, for example?" I 

8. Continue, "Does conflict always have to end 
in violence? Can, conflict be useful? Can 
it lead^ to new ideas? To change for the 

^ better? To understanding?" 

9. Explain that th^e ','handout each has been given 
presents a conflict "between two groups of 
students in neighboring schools. 
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10, Read aloud, or hav^e a student read'aloud, the 
5,ummary of the conflict, 

11, Have each group chols^se a leader, 

12, Explain that the job\ of each group is to 
take the set of cards it:, has been given, 
consider each of the six solutions, an- 
swer the questions poSed by each solution 
and decide which of the six seems, the most 
promising, (Students should also be able^ 
to ju^ftfy the group's choice-,) 

13, Allow 20 minutes for students to read' 
cards, answer questions and reach a group 
decision, 

14, Have each group's leader report the solu- 
tion chosen by its members, an4 give the 
reasons for that choice, 

15, Ask, "Did each, group reach the same con- 
clusion? Would this indicate that^this 
conflict, or most conflicts, can be settled 
more than one way, depending upon the people 
involved? 

16, Ask each student to list on the evaluation 
handout, one conflict between friends, 
family members or groups he knows that have 
been settled through use of one of the six 
alternatives suggested. Ask each to 
identify the solution used in the conflict 
named, and state whether he thinks it was 
the best solution for that conflict. 



Materi al s ; 

Handout, "Battleground-Background Briefing," 
for each student. 

Set of six solution sh^^ts for each small group, 
of three or four students. 
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Mimeographed copies of eval uati on , ,"Conf 1 i cts I 
Have Known" 



Eval uatf on : 

Number 16 of "L^^(rnfng Experiences" will serve 
as the evaluatt^on. 

This lesson makes use of a suggestion from 
Junior Scholastic , March 26, 1973, "Why Can't 
Th^y Ge;t' Along?" pp. 6-8, Victor3?i L. ^Chapma.n 
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"BATTLEGROUND''' 
Background Bri ef i ng 




This piece of land (above) Ties on the boundary between the 
West Mapletown School District and East MapletQ-wn School District. 
Far , a long time it wias just a vacant lot covered with. weeds axjd" ^ 
junk . Rut during the last Map le town Beaut if icati on Campaign, it 



was cleaned up 

Soon after, the kids from bgth East Mapletown Junior Hig;h 
Schopl a/id West Mapletown Junior High School decided to plant 
vegetable'.gardens on their sides of the boundacy. But there* 
was trouble almost, from the be^nning because no one was 
really sure where ihe dividing 'line lay. {This makes a 
difference, you ^now, when harvest^m'^e rplls around.) Finan>y,» 
it was agreed that a 'two-foot empty strip would be left down/ 
the middle of the garden - a sort of OMZ (Demilitarized Zonl^^)L - 
to afvoid hassles. 
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SI0ES,1N THE CONJLICT AND BUILD-UP 



WEST SIDE T£EN GARDEN LEAGUE 



1 



Plants row of radishes 
down .1 ts> sid,e of DMZ 
strip. 

East's toma,j^ plants* grow 
bigger, spread in to the 
center. West charges 
tomato plants are crowding 
out the rows of radishes. 
Pulls out radishes and 
pi ants toweri ng sunf 1 6wers 



Claims pesticides very 
damaging, poisoning birds 
which come to feed on bugs 
and sunflower seeds. Says 
the East has no interest 
in gardens. 



EAST SIDE GARDEN LEAGUE 

2. Puts in rtfw of large 
. tomato plants al ong 
its side of the line, 

4, Says sunflowers throw too 
much shade, blocking late 
afternoon sun (which. is 
best) from the tomato 
plants. To counteract 
this, starts fertilizing 
• heavily and using 
pesti cides . 

6. Issues declaration spying 
that a few Western leaders 
are stirring up trouble, 
but that the people of ' 
West^and East are frfends. 



Parked bicycle belonging to members 
of East Side Teen Garden League 
accidentally (?) falls over, knocking^ 
down six su^flowers,x . ^^^^ 

Whole tomato crop along DMZ border 
myste:riously (?) 'disappears , except 
for somg wh'^^^^ arp fnund c;pTatt^>red 



against East's tool shed 

9. After night of mild rain and two-mile- 
an-hour breeze, rest of sunflowers 
found flattened across West's garden, 
as though by a hurricane. 

10. An Easterner, is "jumped" by^a gang of 
thugs and beaten up. 
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The battlelines are dra^n. Each side feels that.it has been 
wronged., - E?ch side has, reacted violently. Tempers are at 
'the breaking point. 

How can .this conflict be settled? ^ 
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PROBLEM:' 



EVALUATION 
t 

A CONFLICT 



♦ s> 



SOLUTION*.tlSECr: 



' effJi 



tTIVE-NESS OF SOLUTION 
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ALTERNATIVE ^SOLUTIONS 



W A 



War may be unavoidable. Neither side seems willing to 
bapk down; both feel seriously wronged. Also, each thinks 
it has a chance to win. (East has more rakes and flower 
pots; West has more people.) Each thinks war mi^ht be 
worth the price. And by now, everybody is so mad both 
sides might enjoy cutting loose.' 

West puOls up East's onions. East stomps down West's 
spinach plants. 

Now What: . 

1. Kahd to hand combat back and forth across the gardens? 

2. What will the gardens look like after all this? 

3. What will the members of the East and West Garden 
Leagues look like? 

4. What are'the advantages and ^^sadvantages of war? 
ADVANTAGES DISADVANTAGES 



A L A T I 0 N 



(A build-up of power, or show of force.) 



Both sides s^.ay on their property, but they build up 
supplies to defend it. And they don't mind doing it 
in pla.in sight; they hope-to scare the other side from 
starting anything. 

West arms with shovels; East with hbfes. ' Each side tries 
to get ahead oT the other. Pretty soon both sides are 
spending so much for "arms," they don't have much money 
left for seeds. 

ADVANTAGES • DISADVANTAGES 
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ALLIANCES 



Each side lines tip allies - friends who will back them up 
if they need help, 

--High school students 
-•Older brothers and sisters 
--Angry Dogs 
--Parents 

Each side tries to keep its side the most powerful, (In 
a way, forming alliances is a kind of "escalation," except 
with people instead of weapons.) 

--Is this better than weapons (arms) escalation? 
--Will it keep the peace? 

ADVANTAGES -DISADVANTAGES 



NEGOTIATIONSv 

Representatives (diplomats) are;cho^ni)y each side to 
meet to talk over problems and try to come to an under- 



standi ng . ' 

The representatives immediately set up a fact-finding- 
commission. Each point in the dispute must be gone O) 
carefully, smarting «ay back in the. beginning. 

For example: 

--What is at the root of the problem? .(The boundary 
line? Or was that just an excuse?) 

--What does each side want? (More land? More sun?) 

--What has each side done wrong? (How has it pushed 
in (encroached) upon the rights of other?) 

--Who 'Actual ly knocked over the bicycle? 

--«*ho beat up the Easterner? 
jf --Mistaken ideas held by each side? 
ft --Things West has done wrong-- 

-. Things East has done wrong-- 
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T R E T I E ' 
(Written "^Agreements ) 

Written agreements ofte;i follow negotiations. Having them 
In writing means there will be no misunderstanding letter 
about who agreed to what. These are signed by representa- 
tives of both sides, and both pledge to live up to the 
treaty terms\ A good treaty might cover such things as 
disarmament, territory, and righting some of tjj^ wrongs 

'that lead to the conflict in the^i rst 

\ 

Vhat kind of agreement would you write' for this dispuJfeV* 
if a treaty was your choice for a means of dealing with 
^he conflict? 

West would agree to . ' 

East would agree to ' 



1 - 

"INTBRNATI(1>NA-L" CONTR^OL 

(Some outside person *or group which is neutral - which 
has no real ties with either side sets the ternffs for , ^ 
^ settling the conflict.) 

The role o^ the outside group is something like an umpire 
or a referee in a ball game. 

Each side must agree i.n advance on who the "refere€tj' should 
^ *■ be, ard jnust agree to go along with the recommenda^ons . 

& Can an impartial person or group acting al "referee" 

solve anything if the two sides in ttie conflict do 
not cooperate with them? 

^ What would happen if one side or the other didn't agree 

with 'the .final solution? / 

\ • As the referee i n . the d i spute , write a solution that you 

feel-would be fair to both sides. 
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Values In Action : ."It.'s All Yo.ur Fault." HoU. 
' Rlnehart and Wlnstdn. 

Values In Action : "Terry Takes A Ride!" Holt, Rinehart 
♦ f^pd Winstoru-.^y • ; 



SUPPLEMENTAL FILMS' 



Available from; Regional Education Service Centers 

State Health Department 
410 East Fifth Street 
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1. ' GENERAL DRUG USE AND ABUSE- 

Sound - Color - 5 minu-tes - Junior High -'Adult 

2. VOLATILE SUBSTANCES 

Sound - Color - 5 minutes - Junior High - Adult 

3-. TOBACCO' ■ * 

Sound - Color - 5 minutes - Junior High - Adult 

4. NARCOTICS 

Sound - Color - 5 minutes - Junior Hig'h, - Adult 

5. MARIJtlANA (Recent) ^(Factual) . 

Sound - Color - 5 miputeSi- Junior High —Adult 

/ 



HALLUCINOGENS / 
SouiW - Color j 5 mir 



inutes^ - Junior High - Adult 

7. SEDATIVES ^ 

Sound - Color - -^-miitutes - Junior High - Adult 



8. STIMULANTS 



Sound -j:al'0> • 5 minutes - Junior High V Adult 
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MATERIALS LIST - PATTERN OF HFALTHFUL LIVING 



LEVEL 6 

WINSTON PRESS ^ 

25 Groveland Terrace 

Minneapolis, Minn. 55403 

Mr. Jack Dickerson, Sales Representative 

Values In Action 

"Terry Takes A Ride" 
"Its All Your Fault" 

AUDIO VISUAL SERVjCES, INC. (Westinghouse) 

2310 Austin Street * 

Houston, Texas 770(J4 

Mr. Richard Hunter, Sales Representative 1 

Our Values Series 

. "Equality: Does Equal = Same?" 

PHOTOGRAPHIC LAB9RATORIES 

1926 West Gray 

Houston, Texas 77019 

Mr. Bob Drake, Sales Representative 

"Basketball Game" 



$ 15.00 
$ 15.00 



$ 16.50 



$ 15.00 



LEVEL 7 

'PHOTOGRAPHIC LABORATORIES 
1926 West Gray 
Houston, Texas 77019 
Mr. Bob Drake, Sales Representative 

"Wanting A Bicycle" 
"Advertising" 



$ 15.00 
$ 15.00 



ERIC 



LEVEL 8 



AUDIO VISUAL SERVICES, INC. (Westinghouse) 
2310 Austin Street 

Houston, Texas 77004 ^ . , , ^' , 

Mr. Richard Hunter, Sales 'Representative 

"Life on the Rocks" ("3 fi(mstrips) 

GUIDANCE ASSOCIATES 

757 3rd Aveniie 

New York, New York 10017 

"Developing'Vaiues (Parts I & II) 
^'Shaping Identity (Parts t & II) 



133 



TOTAL- 



S' 59.00 



$ 41.50 
41.50 

'$234:po 



